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American Can 


It’s always time 


think Quality 


Y? Because it’s the only 

thing the consumer thinks 

about when she opens one of 
your cans. 


“Quality” doesn’t mean that all 
quality canned foods are in the 
special extra fancy grade. It does 
mean that in its grade, every ar- 
ticle packed in tin cans is uni- 
formly clean and wholesome and 
safe—full value for the price. 


The can has much to do with 
quality in that sense. Above all, 
the can must maintain the qual- 
ity you put into it. No matter 
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how careful you are in your 
packing, you have to depend on 
the can to deliver the quality you 
pride yourself on. 


We take pride in the record of 
the cans of our manufacture. 
Performance is what counts— 
performance throughout the 
life of a contract—and there we 
fear no comparison. Good cans, 
good deliveries, good closing 
machines, good service—these 
make up performance as we 
understand it, our share in 
promoting quality canned foods. 
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( 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. } 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


206-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 
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THE WHEELING 


SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 
IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 
Wheeling West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


de Automatic Scroll Shearing Machine die 


An original machine used to cut strips in staggered form- 
ation for the making of ¢an endsin our Automatic Strip 
Feed Presses. This method of staggering permits greatest 
economy in material, and maintains the high output es- 
tablished by our Presses. 

The machine accommodates stock up to 30” x 30’’ and 
has sufficient capacity to supply strips for several presses. 
The material is automatically cut and trimmed while being 
produced A-safety device is provided, which prevents 
accidental starting of machine, and all working parts are 
carefully guarded. For all can ends up to No.3 size the 
economy of scroll strips exceeds all other methods and 
shows a saving amounting to as high as7% according to 
size handled. 


Upon request we will be glad to furnish detailed parti- 
culars showing the saving in material this process affords. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 
Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
ap 7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Illinois. die 
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With This One Machine 
You Can Fill 


Preserves - jelly - mustard - mayynnaise - syrups - apple- 


i butter and all similar products. 
get - . Two pistons - one rotary valve - do the work and give 


= i you— 


Greater accuracy and cleanliness of filling than has 
ever been possible before. 


It's a machine that is made to stand up during the stren- 
uous run of the season. No breakdowns, delays, loss of 
money and product. 


You can fill on the same floor where your kettles are, 
or on the floor below. 


Find out all about it. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Without Fear or Favor. 


The MONITOR Pea Recleaner faithfully through every minute of the run, takes out splits and skins. 
Forenoon or afternoon or late night runs, its there on the job doing its work. It gets them. There 
is no question about it. Jt gets them. Maybe your hand pickers do and maybe they donot. On 
the start, perhaps they do but how about it when they get tired and careless. Can you afford to take 
the chance You know what it means when a bunch of splits and skins show up inthe can. They 
need not. Its up to you. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


Canadian Plant HUN TLEY MF G. CO. ag Ltd. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. KING SPRAGUE CO. 


353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Robins-Becket Can Cleaning Machine. Retorts 


All Sizes 


CRATES 


CANNING 
MACHINERY 


This illustrates the Double Machine for cl. ing tops and bottoms and bodies. 


We also make a Single Machine for cl. ing tops and bottoms. Cleans cans from Flats to No. 10s. 


Headquarters for Canners Machinery and Supplies 


A. K. Robins & Co. 


For all purposes. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


1924 MODEL 
HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


1—All undesirable features of the old Hansen have been eliminated. 


2—It has only one-half the gears, one-half the shafts, one-half the clutches, 
one-third the brackets or supports, and occupies only about one-half the floor 
space of any other filler on the market. 


3—It has no brine tank, no float valve, no stuffing boxes, no hopper agitator 
and no funnel rubber. 


4—It has eliminated all waste, for it is impossible to overflow the can. It has 
no brine tank to overflow. It stops automatically in case the cans fail to 
reach the filler. The mixing head and plates are entirely enclosed, making 
it impossible for brine to escape should the plates become damaged or cut. 


5—It is the only filler that complies with the laws of sanitation, because it can be taken apart and really clean- 


ed. Besides, the brine isnot exposed in any way to flies or dirt, because the briner encloses the brine instead 
of being surrounded by brine in an open tank. 


Send for Catalog and Complete Information. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 
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What are your Requirements? 


ns years the Heekin Can Company 
has been a leader in its line. 
Tough, sturdy and air tight Heekin 
Cans are today the finest that can be 
made. 


The Heekin line is complete—from 
the small vegetable and fruit cans to 
the large lard or sorghum containers, 
there are Heekin Cans for every need. 
And every one is an example of quality 
manufacture. 


Heekin Cans are giving complete 
satisfaction to thousands of canned foods 
consumers evrey day. Heekin Cans 
will be delivered at your door in any 
quantity your fruit or vegetable crops 


specify. 


Write us today and let us know your 
estimated canning requirements. We 
will gladly send you prices and com- 
plete information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE A : Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


3usiness communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE. Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advamce, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RaTES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TrapDE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Ballti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIAL 


ILL CANNING BE OVERDONE IN 1924?— 
The possibility of this is looming as a spectre 
in the minds of many canners and others, and 
not without good reason. The thing that is frighten- 
ing most of the canners, now in the business, is that 
the high prices now ruling for canned foods are tempt- 
ing new men to enter the industry, and as is well known 
there are a large number of new factories going up or 
in contemplation. In Wisconsin alone there will be an 
addition of fifteen or twenty new factories for 1924, 
some of them additions to present companies, and 
others new canners just entering this attractive field. 
The old canners would like to discourage these new 
ones and persuade them to seek other fields for their 
endeavors. In this Tri-State region, and in many other 
sections, some of the farmer organizations look upon 
the canners as veritable “gold diggers,” and believe 
that if they can raise the crops and sell them to can- 
ners, who make fortunes, as they think, upon canning 
ihem, they could put in their own canneries, pack their 
own crops and make all this profit. It is so easy to 
figure this out on paper—but so damnably hard to 
make it come true from a bank-showing angle. The 
best organized growers in the world are on the Pacific 
Coast, where co-operative growers’ organizations are 
immensely strong, and hardly one of them there has 
failed to try this venture into canning. How many of 
them, however, have made anything but a failure of 
it? The tomato growers organized a few years ago 
into a very strong and autocratic body, in the heart of 
this great Tri-State tomato growing region. And not 
content with the prices which the canners offered for 
their crops, they decided to guy their own cannery and 
run it. Their experience and that of the others ought 
to be of benefit to any who may be tempted now; but 
it will not be) Human nature is so constituted that it 
does not like to learn from others’ experiences—it can 
always pick the flaws and faults which caused the dis- 
aster in those “others,” and it has to burn its own fin- 
gers before it will believe. 


But there is no use railing against the additions 
to the canning family. We must have them, and we 


we will go even further and say that the present addi- 
tions to the idustry will mean better efforts to pro- 
duce quality and to avoid the pitfalls which earlier can- 
ners fell into than those earier canners did. That is 
but the natural result of evolution—men are wiser to- 
day and better business men and have learned that to 
succeed business must be built upon honesty and fair 
dealing. There is no question but what the general 
plane of business is very much higher than it used to 
be, and that-there is a very decided minority to the 
number who now think they can catch a customer, skin 
his hide off and get away. The day of those fly-by- 
nights has gone and we will not be bothered with them 
again. So there is no need to worry about that feature. 

That the new canners may disturb the market in 
their selling prices, owing to inexperience and lack of 
knowledge of costs, and because of a possible lack of 
quality, also due to inexperience, is possible. But that 
is all part of a day’s work, and they may learn a whole 
lot faster than some of the “old died-in-the-wool” have 
been able to do. 


The real danger will come from the present can- 
ners and their eagerness to increase their outputs. 
These men should understand conditions; should know 
that the present good prices for big packs are due to 
the record-breaking clean-up of spot goods during the 
past two years; that the 1923 packs came upon bare 
floors. We honestly believe that if all canners will pack 
a thoroughy acceptable quality—and by that we do not 
mean that the entire pack must be of extra fancy stuff 
—but a can well filled of the kind of quality food that 
will cause the consumer to want more—that the can- 
ners may go ahead as hard as they please and consump- 
tion will keep ahead of production. But the trouble is 
that there are a lot of men in the business who cannot 
resist the temptation that “everything will sell this 
year.” And still worse than this, a lot of men who, 
seeing such canners working on that principle, fall into 
line and produce the same kind of goods. The first can- 
ners may be said to be fools who know no better, but 
the second class are crooks, who do know better, but 
deliberately produce trash. Don’t misunderstand us; 
there are not many such in the business, but the acts 


need them. It would be anything but a compliment to ~ 
TC SiS the industry if no one sought to enter its ranks. And aii es 
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of the few are magnified into greater proportions than 
they deserve—as a market influence. 
ought to be so closely organized that it could read out 
of its ranks such black sheep, and some day it will be. 

We have said that the real danger will come from 
the canners now in the business, and we mean the bet- 
ter class of canners. The danger is that they will con- 
tract for more crops than they can handle and produce 
quality. Every canner knows that he can handle just 
so much, and get it into the cans in fine shape and of 
the quality it should be- Add just a little more to that; 
push the operators and the machines a little too fast, 
and quality has to go overboard. There is the danger. 
We have often said, and it is absolutely true, that Dame 
Nature has always been the best friend the canners 
have ever had—because she has stepped in, cut the 
vields down and so let the canners get by. But this 
must not be counted on. If you intend to increase your 
output in 1924, look well to your factory equipment and 
don’t overload it. Keep your factory capacity ahead 
of your acreage all the time, and then, when that big 
yield does come, you will not be caught and ruined. If 
the industry plays it the other way, look what the con- 
sequences can be: a tremendous pack of below-standard 
quality, and the market prices—and the demand—gone 
tor three years. There is the real danger from the 
present high prices, and the high prices of futures, and 
not from the new canners going into the business. In 
these days of the rule of the Pharisees the custom is to 
watch your brother’s morals; well, that is all wrong, as 
it was in the days of Christ. Watch your own morals 
and you will not have time to watch the morals of your 
brothers, and they will not need watching. 


N EXPERIMENT?—Is the purchase of cannery 
A crops on the basis of grade a revolutionary ex- 
periment? The plan of using standard grades 
in determining the value of the raw material purchased 
by canners has been suggested by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the facilities 
of that Bureau have been offered in promulgating 
grades for this purpose. Is such an idea feasible and 
can it be put into practical application in this industry? 
There is no denying that buyers and sellers of 
fresh fruits and vegetables have come to look upon the 
principle of grading as a very essential element to suc- 
cessful merchandising and consider that the adoption 
and use of grades has eliminated much of the source 
of misunderstandings, deception and sharp practices. 
The advantages that accompany a fair and practical 
system of grading may be enumerated as follows: 

1. A stable basis is provided for contract and 
purchase, upon which buyer and seller can deal with 
mutual confidence, understanding and satisfaction. 

2. Agreements are made definite and specific, so 
that fraud and deception are minimized. 

3. Standardization encourages the production of 
larger crops of superior quality, by providing a stim- 
ulus for the producer to strive for the higher grades 
and the attendant premium. 

4. Waste and losses are prevented, since culls and 
unmarketable stock are discarded in the field, thus sav- 
ing handling costs. 

Grades have been recommended by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for almost two dozen fruits 
and vegetables, and these Federal standards have been 
voluntarily adopted by buyers and sellers in every im- 
portant producing section and market in the country. 
The answer is clear; transactions based on grade pay 
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well in dollars and cents and increase satisfaction to 
everybody concerned. 

It is common knowledge that most big transactions 
in apples, potatoes and other semi-perishables are made 
on a grade basis, but it is not so generally known that 
this principle is now being applied extensively to 
peaches, asparagus, tomatoes and even such a highly 
perishable commodity as strawberries. It has been 
demonstrated conclusively not only that the principle 
is sound, but that it can be applied to all sorts of com- 
modities, perishables and non-perishables, under a 
great variety of conditions. It seems reasonable to 
conclude, therefore, that a way can be found for the 
canner to evaluate deliveries of raw material by sam- 
pling them: on the basis of grade. The benefits offered 
hy such a plan are of such decided value that it would 
seem to be worthy of a thorough trial. 

The government has prepared tentative standards 
for cannery tomatoes and is planning to test them out 
carefully at the earliest opportunity. The canning in- 
dustry should support this movement with all the en- 
ergy at its command. 


THE WISCONSIN BEET CANNERS MEET 


Hold Special Session at Green Bay—Adopt Warehouse 
Plan—In Favor of Standardized Grades. 

HE Wisconsin Beet Section, of the Wisconsin Pea 

Canners Association, held a special meeting at 

Green Bay, Wis., on November 22nd, and 75 per 
cent. of the beet canners of the State were represented. 

A resolution that the organization should go on 
record in favor of the Zone Warehouse Plan for the 
settlement of small claims was passed unanimously. 

The report made by the National Committee on 
Standardizing Grades of Beets was adopted with the 
ne that 14 inch in size diced beets be 
added. 

An inventory of the spot canned beets on hand 
was taken and the result showed that there were prac- 
tically no whole beets left in canners’ hands, and the 
amount of cut beets was very small. 

Plans are under way to have a snappy, interest- 
ing and educational program at the National Beet Sec- 
tion meeting at the National Convention in Buffalo in 
January. All canners of beets are invited to take 
part. 


FREIGHT & SHIPPING NEWS 


FFECTIVE December 5th, rates on canned foods from Bal- 

timore to Shreveport, La., and Texarkana, Tex-Ark, and 

various points grouped therewith will be reduced to 75c per 
100 lbs., via New York or Philadelphia and thence coastwise lines 
through Gulf Ports. 


The Mississippi-Warrier River Barge Line on December 
15th, will establish reduced less than carload rates on canned 
foods from St. Louis and East St. Louis to Memphis, 58%c, 
Vicksburg, 75¢c; New Orleans and Mobile, 88c per 100 lbs. 


The Arizona Corporation Commission has filed complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission alleging that +he 
rates on dried beans, dried fruit, canned foods and numerous 
other commodities, between points in Arizona and points in Cali- 
fornia to be unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, vreferential 
and prejuditial. The I. C. C. has assigned the case as Docket 
No. 15377 and will set same for hearing shortly. 


Railroads serving Chicago, Peoria and other Illinois points 
are considering the establishment of through rates on various 
commodities from Illinois points, including Chie~ + and Peoria, 


to Pacific Coast roints via rail to East St. Louis or Cairo thence 
via Mississippi River Barge Line to New Orleans and coastwise 
steamers through the Panama Canal beyond. Rates to be made 


on basis of 80 per cent. of present all-rail rates from such points 
to Pacific Coast. 
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No Valves — No Air Pressure 


Patented 


E. W. BLISS CO. kno works 


SALES 
OFFICES { 


No. 330 


DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURG 
Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 


Bliss for Machinery 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
Bidg. Second Nat’! Bank 


“BLISS” Compound Applying Machine 


"oe BUBBLES On your compounded ends 


are the direct result of the use of 
compressed air in the compound container. 
No air pressure is used in our machine. The 
compound is applied by knurled rolls, result- 
ing in a uniform and correct gasket, right in 
the corner of the curl, where it will do the most 
good. Illustration shows Compound Applying 
Machine and Rotary Dryer operating in tan- 
dem. 175 or more ends a minute. Every end 
perfectly clean. 


WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 


H ST. LOUIS BUFFALO 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bidg. Union Trust 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Franc 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 


REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 


isco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


Peas Okra 
Corn Tomato Spinach 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 


We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, Green 
Admirals, Advancers and White Admirals. These 
are all short. Sweet Corn is short. We still have 
some however. Write us for prices. 


We also have the following for spot delivery—— 
Cabbage Cucumber 


Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 39th 


year in the business. 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY. 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
139 years in the Seed Business. 


Snap Beans 
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As Some Jobbers View The Warehousing 
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Plan 


The flat allowances they propose—The National Wholesale Grocers’ Objections 
The trouble, Annoyanice and Expense itemized—Claim many 


orders being signed on flat allowance basis 
By ‘‘New York Stater’’ 


Special Correspondent ‘‘The Canning Trade’’ 


HOLESALE grocers and chain-store buyers in this market 
W are determined to do business on their own terms, insofar 

as swell allowance is concerned, and they are uniform in 
denouncing the zone warehouse plan of the National Canners’ 
Association. 

Members of the local trade are lining up the support of the 
big buyers in other markets, and expect that the zone warehouse 
plan will ultimately be rescinded by the canners. 

Brokers report that they are finding it practically impos- 
sible to talk business on futures with either wholesale grocers 
or chain-store buyers unless their packers are willing to grant 
a graduated percentage allowance in lieu of swell claims. 

From reliable reports it appears that the canners are not 
standing as uniformly as they should behind their zone ware- 
house platform. Business has been booked on 1924 pack Wis- 
consin peas and Illinois corn with some of the largest packers 
in the field, with a percentage-allowance clause in the contract 
instead of the zone-warehouse clause, it is reliably stated. 

J. W. Herscher, president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, has been at Association headquarters this week, pre- 
sumably on the swells proposition, and numerous canners, pack- 
ing for buyers’ private iabels, have been here during the week, 
conferring with their brokers and buyers on the problem. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in a state- 
ment reiterating its opposition to the zone warehouse plan of 
the canners, has advised all of its members to insert in their 
contracts for 1924 canned foods the following clauses: 

“Swells—Except as hereinafter provided, the seller shall 
make the buyer a flat allowance from the contract price in full 
consideration of all swells and spoilage computed according to 
the following percentages: 

“For goods in all sizes of tins excepting No. 10— 

“One-fourth of 1 per cent allowance on peas, string beans, 
corn, pumpkin, spinach, beets, succotash, lima beans, red Alaska, 
pink and chum salmon, and tuna fish. 

“One per cent allowance on all vegetables and fruits packed 
with seeds or pits, excepting tomatoes. 

“One-half of 1 per cent on all other fruits, fish and vege- 
tables, including tomatoes. 

“For foods in No. 10 tins— 

“Three-eighths of 1 per cent allowance on peas, string beans, 
corn, pumpkin, spinach, beets, succotash and lima beans. 

“One and one-half per cent allowance on all vegetables and 
fruits packed with seeds or pits, excepting tomatoes. 

“Three-fourths of 1 per cent allowance on all other fruits, 
fish and vegetables, including tomatoes. 

“But if the shipment contains goods that are found to be 
spoiled by reason of hidden defects and the buyer so notifies the 
seller within sixty days after notice of arrival by transportation 
company, the buyer, in addition to his other rights under this 
contract, shall be entitled, at his option, either to reject the ship- 
ment or to obtain from the seller an allowance for all the spoil- 
-age caused by said hidden defects. 

“The said percentage allowance above specified shall be made 
to and accepted by the purchaser in full settlement for all losses 
caused by hidden defects as hereinbefore provided, but subject 
nevertheless to the further provision that if there be develop- 
ment of swells or spoilage or both on or before August 1 of the 
year following the pack, in excess of double the above-mentioned 
percentages, the matter shall be settled by mutual agreement or 
arbitrated under the rules of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association of the United States, the National Food Brokers’ 
Association and the National Canners’ Association.” 

In commenting on the canners’ plan, the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association says: “It should be remembered that this 
system (the warehouse plan) presupposes an elaborate and in- 
volved coding of individual cans and labels, and that the canner 


who is a member of the National Canners’ Association will be 
charged one fee for this warehouse inspection service, and that 
the non-member canner will be charged another and a higher 


fee. And, in addition, it should be remembered that there are 
4,000 wholesale grocers and 400,000 retail grocers. If the retailer 


averages 10 returns per year, 4,000,000 claims will have to be 
handled. 


“In view of all these facts, the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association desires to reiterate its opposition to the warehouse 
inspection plan in toto, and at the same time to urge wholesale 
grocers, in the best interests of the canning industry and its 
distribution problems in particular, to ask for a simple, workable 
credit plan when they buy from the individual canners. There 
are three such plans, viz: 


“1. Contractural provisions permitting the return of labels 
for credit, or 

“2. Contractural’ provisions, when buying from a canner, 
packing a full line of canned food products, allowing one-half of 
one per cent flat allowance with proper safeguards, or 

“3. Contractural provisions allowing graduated percentage 
allowances by products, with proper safeguards.” 

Unofficially, it is-understood that buyers—that is, the whole- 
sale grocers—are demanding one-half of one per cent, and accept- 
ing one-quarter of one per cent on many items. The chain-store 
buyers, however, appear to be determined to buy only on one- 
half of one per cent allowance. 

There has been some talk by canners to the effect that if 
they are forced to give the buyers one-half of one per cent, there 
will be a heavy amount of swells in 1924 deliveries. This kind 
of talk is foolish in the extreme, as the jobbers have only to refer 
such cases to the Government authorities under the provisions 
of the regulations affecting the shipment of spoiled foods in 
interstate commerce. At the same time this kind of talk does 
not do justice to the intelligence of either the canners or the 
wholesale grocers and chain-store distributors. 

Arthur P. Williams, of R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., who was 
chairman of the jobbers’ committee which took up the swells 
question with the canners in Chicago early this month has issued 
an open letter on the subject, addressed to “Our Canner Friends, 
Wholesale Grocers and Food Officials of City, State and Federai 
Government.” 

This open letter of Mr. Williams reads as follows: 

“That the policy of our house has been to encourage the 
immediate destruction of swelled canned foods wherever found. 

“Our present method is to instruct our salesmen to remove 
the label from the swelled tin and immediately destroy same. 
We, in turn, pass credit to our customer, and that ends the matter. 

“The above is our full and complete plan—three lines. 

“The proposal of the National Canners’ Association under 
their so-called warehouse plan is objectionable because of its 
complications and because it is liable to throw swelled canned 
foods back into channels of commerce and because it is uneco- 
nomical—in fact, extravagant. The following is their method: 

“A. Retailer reports swells to jobber. 

Jobber notifies canner. 
Canner notifies jobber to instruct retailer to return 


Jobber notifies retailer to return swells to zone ware- 


“EK, Retailer makes application to City, State or Federal 
Government for permit return swells. fk 

“EF. After obtaining permit, retailer packs up and ships to 
zone warehouse. 

“G. Retailer sends bill to jobber covering swells and ship- 
ping and packing charges. 


“H. Jobber sends charge for same to canner. 


i 
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“J, Canner receives memorandum from inspector at zone 
warehouse. 

“J. Canner notifies jobber whether the returned goods were 
swells or not. Vat) 

“K, Jobber then sends credit or notifies retailer that no 
credit will be allowed. 

“L. If inspector of zone warehouse decides that the goods 
are not swells, the retailer loses the cost of the goods returned 
plus the charges, unless he can throw this expense on to the 
jobber. 

“This seems to me unreasonable, complicated and unneces- 
sary when we are willing to accept from the canner a graduated 
percentage allowance which is in keeping with the record of 
average swells in previous years’ packing. uty 

“There are more than four hundred thousand distributors of 
canned foods in the United States, and if each one of these dis- 
tributors should return, say, three separate packages of swells 
during the year 1924 at an average charge for express, freight, 
parcel post (provided the postal department or the express com- 
panies or the railroads accept such matter) the rates will be 
approximately from 15 to 25c per package, or, say, 75¢ for each 
distributor, or a sum of three hundred thousand dollars. 

“Beyond this there will be an expense of one or two inspec- 
tors in each zone warehouse, together with the rent for the ware- 
houses. Estimating the above labor at $50 per week for thirty 
warehouses, $75,000; rent $2,000 per year, or $60,000, makes a 
figure of cost of operation of the plan, without regard to clerical 
work or postage or billing, of $435,000. 

“All of which can be saved by the simple graduated per- 
centage allowance; also, the biggest gain to the canning industry 
will be the assurance that, with the co-operation of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and the local Boards of Health, that swelled-spoiled 
foods will be immediately destroyed and not get into the chan- 
nels of commerce. 

“Would it be well for the consumers of the United States to 
know that the canners feel it necessary to operate thirty ware- 
houses for the examination and destruction of swelled canned 
food?” 

OUR REBUTTAL—This is merely a rehashing of all the 
arguments that have been put forward against the Warehous- 
ing Plan, rather too pointedly made as indicating too great 
anxiety for the Flat Allowance Plan. By that we mean they 
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have overemphasized the “red tape,” the trouble, the annoyance 
of carrying out the Warehousing Plan, and likewise the cost of 
it. All wholesale grocers should know—and we believe that all 
canners, by this time, know—that neither of these contentions 
are honest or true. As to the “red tape”: there is not one bit 
more red tape to the Warehousing Plan, not one bit more trouble 
or annoyance than there was under the old plan of swells guar- 
antee which was in effect for so many years, and against which 
no one ever heard a word of complaint. In the olden days the 
swells were returned to the canner; under the new plan the 
swells are returned to a nearby warehouse. The whole differ- 
ence, therefore, is as to the point of shipment. Under whatever 
plan the wholesalers formerly collected and returned these swells, 
they can continue to collect and return them. Formality requires 
that the pure food authorities be notified of such shipment, and 
a permit for such shipment secured. In olden days a whole lot 
more explanation had to be given to the State food authorities 
to permit the swelled canned foods morgue to exist, and the 
shipment back to canners had to be “sneaked” in, lest some in- 
spector caught the shipment, en route, attached it or destroyed 
it. The food inspectors were reasonable and took the word of 
the wholesaler that the “morgue’’ would be shipped back to the 
canners for claim allowance, and, after its arrival, the word of 
the canner that the goods would be examined for cause of spoil- 
age, and then destroyed; but the danger was always there. We 
are not afraid to predict that no food inspector, anywhere, would 
think of seizing any lot of swelled canned foods consigned to any 
National Canners’ Laboratory, at designated warehouse, and that 
the question of inter or intra-State shipment of such lots of 
spoiled canned foods will never be raised, where they are con- 
signed to such warehouse. The food authorities are back of this 
plan; they welcome it as a real solution of a very troublesome 
matter, and the troublesomeness comes from the Flat Allowance 
method of settlement. 


To erect a mountain of trouble in the carrying out of the 
Warehousing Plan can only be construed as an excuse, and one 
which will not hold water. If, in the olden days, Mr. Williams 
followed the “A to L” plan in the collection of swells, he will 
have to modify it only to the extent of shipping the goods to 
warehouse instead of to canner. But the truth is, they would 
very much prefer ridding themselves of every vestage of trouble 
by allowing all claims without question, and let the canners pay 
the losses. If Mr. Williams has his way, we will make one fur- 
ther prediction: in a short time no cheap boarding-house, restau- 
rant or hotel will ever again have to pay anything for its sup- 
plies of canned foods—they will just strip the labels off the used 
cans and demand re-embursement. If Mr. Williams wants to 
check against all the crooks now using that method of easy 
money, he will find his real mountain of trouble. 

A refund on returned labels would burst the Bank of Monte 
Carlo in one season. If the solicitude for the welfare of the 
canners’ pocketbooks is real, let him show it here. 

The canners are ready and willing to pay any honest losses 
that may occur in their goods—and no others. And they will 
stand all expense and such trouble as may happen, and they 
would not have adopted the plan if it had shown the remotest 
chance of being so expensive. They know what they are doing in 
this. Of course, they deeply appreciate the solicitude shown for 
them and their welfare; but, then, this has been the invariable 
attitude of the jobbers since memory runneth not to the con- 
trary—has it not? 

There have been some contracts made for 1924 goods on the 
flat allowance basis, but they were made before this Warehouse 
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Plan had been adopted, or by canners who had not become ac- 
quainted with the Plan. 
Now all the leading canners of the country, in every section, 
whether members of the National Canners’ Association or not, 
have adopted the Plan, and will sell goods on no other basis. 
The entire canning industry has adopted the Plan, because, after 
all, it is their business and they intend to co-operate with the 
pure food authorities, State and National. Much will be made 
of any canner who lets go of a block of goods under the flat- 
allowance plan, but the rank and file of canners will not be mis- 
led by such reports. 

The American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, with nearly 
two thousand members, double the number of the National, ap- 
proves of the Warehousing Plan, and we have it on good author- 
ity that the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association is anything 
but a unit in its opposition to the Plan. In fact, many of them 
will have nothing to do with the flat-allowance plan. And the 
same, we understand, is true of the Chain Store Association, 
where one or two powerful influences are holding the Association 
to the opposition. 

The fight is really between the objectors and the pure food 
authorities, because the canners are determined to keep spoiled 
canned foods from the market, and to see that they are surely 
and certainly destroyed, under the surveilance of the food author- 
ities. That can only be done through the Warehousing Plan, and 
if Mr. Williams or any other wholesale grocer or chain-store 
operator doubts this truth, let him ask the food authorities. The 
wrongful use of spoiled canned foods has increased by leaps and 
bounds since the flat allowance was substituted for the return 
of swells, and all food law enforcement officers know this. 


“FACTORY COST ACCOUNTING” 


By Mr. Harry McCartney 
Of the Sears & Nicholls Canning Co., Chellicothe, Ohio. 


An Address before the Western Canners’ Association, 
Chicago, Friday, November 9th, 1923. 


HERE have, perhaps, been about as many papers prepared 
cn this subject as an any other one subject effecting the 
canning industry, and yet there is probably no one angle 

of our business that needs more careful attention than the sub- 
ject of costs. 


The accounting system adopted by the National Canners’ 
Association some years ago takes care very nicely of the actual 
bceokkeeping problems of the canner, but in operating this sys- 
tem it is necessary to keep complete and accurate cost records. 
Of course, practically all canners have some sort of cost account- 
ing system, so far as their individual business is concerned, but 
I — if there is much uniformity in system or in results ob- 
tained. 


A uniform system provides the best way of figure costs, 
although in any system provision must be made for keeping the 
same up to date. It results in better informed competition 
within the industry, and establishes public confidence that sell- 
ing prices are fixed by producers who have full knowledge of 
their costs. The arguments against a uniform system are usu- 
ally: confidence in one’s own system, whether it be good or bad; 
examples of other successful concerns who apparently succeed 
without cost systems, and the feeling of “Oh, what is the use? 
I am getting all for my goods that I can get anyway.” 

I do not believe that any of these arguments hold good. 
Most cost systems in use in any industry today could probably 
be improved upon. The successful competitor may have an ex- 
cellent cost system, and the ability to produce goods cheaper 
than the other fellow, and with proper cost accounting systems. 
costs would undoubtedly be reduced; but, above all, the industry 
will be placed in a better standing in the business world, and 
particularly with its banking connections. 

As I said, most every concern is keeping some sort of cost 
records, and does at the end of the season figure out the per 
dozen cost of items going into his product. It seems to me, 
however, that we are very lame in our estimating departments. 
In making prices we usually figure out what our costs were the 
preceding year, and estimate as closely as we can the increases 
and decreases that we will have the next year, and then most 
of us forget all about the costs except keeping records of same 
until the end of the season, and then sometimes wonder why 
our profits are not as much as we had expected. 

The national government, after a great many years of en- 
deavor, finally succeeded in getting a budget system put into 
effect, and all of us have noted the savings that have been made 
since this system was made operative. It certainly is more 


There were but few such contracts. © 
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necessary for a business concern to budget their business than 
it is for the national government, because the government has 
ways to get money that are not the privileges of the business 
man. 

Before making future prices, every canner should analyze 
very carefully each item of the costs in the preceding year, and 
then proceed to set up a budget covering each item of expense 
he expects to entail for another twelve-month period. The vol- 
ume of goods expected to be packed will, of course, materially 
effect the total amount of money actually expended in overhead 
items, and the amount of goods to be packed must, of course, 
be ie, before any items of overhead are actually deter- 
mined. 

The overhead should be divided into three general groups: 

(1) Factory overhead. 

(2) Administrative expenses. 

(3) Selling expense. 


In the first division of factory overhead I would suggest 
thirty-five or forty different divisions, consisting of the following: 


Paste, Glue, Stencils and Ink. 

Rental on Closing Machines. 

Crates, Boxes, Baskets. 

Expense of Automobiles. 

Boarding House Expense. 

Sanitary Expense. 

Expense of Farmers’ Meetings, 
such as Dinners, etc. 

Factory Traveling. 

Plant Rental. 

Moving Equipment. 

General Warehouse Expense. 

Labeling and Nailing Canned 
Goods. 

Loading and Shipping Canned 
Goods. 


In the case of concerns operating branch plants, I suggest 
an item oi clerical salaries and office supplies and expense. 
. In administrative expense, I suggest a division about as 
ollows: 


Superintendents’ Salaries. 

Fieldmen’s Salaries. 

Watchmen’s Salaries. 

Fieldmen’s Expenses. 

Repairs to Buildings 
Grounds. 

Repair to Equipment. 

Power, Heat, Light and Water. 

Insurance on Bldgs. and Equip- 
ment. 

Insurance on Canned Goods. 

Taxes. 

Factory Stable Expense. 

Miscellaneous Drayage. 

Depreciation. 

Miscellaneous Expenses. 


and 


Donations. 

Premium on Surety Bonds. 
Interest to Banks, etc. 
Capital Stock Tax. 

Postage. 

Office Supplies and Expense. 


Officers’ Salaries. 

Office Salaries. 

Legal Expense. 

General Traveling Expense. 
Miscellaneous. 

Dues and Subscriptions. 
Telephone and Telegraph. 


Selling expense should include the following: 


Salaries of Salesmen. Telephone and Telegraph— 
Salesmen’s Traveling Expense. Sales Dept. 

Office Salaries in Sales Dept. Advertising. 

Salesmen’s Supplies. Brokerage. 

Samples. Sales Allowances, etc. 


Some may object to such a large number of accounts, but 
it is only by subdividing overhead into a large number of items 
that the necessary information can be obtained. By using a 
system of numbers or symbols for these various items, the actual 
accounting work may be much simplified. In estimating costs 
upon which to base selling prices, almost every item going into 
the makeup of the cost, with the exception of cans, labels and 
boxes, must of necessity be an estimate rather than an actual 
figure. It behooves us, therefore, to make our estimates only 
after having secured every possible bit of information available. 
The items making up direct or base factory cost can be, and 
usually are, very closely estimated; but the disappointment in 
the year’s returns has usually come from the fact that overhead 
items were underestimated. 


After having arrived at what is considered as a conservative 
estimate of the amount of money needed to cover the items of 
overhead, the amount of overhead per dozen of goods to be 
packed is then ascertained, and the selling prices based, of 
course, upon this figure. 


Every accountant has his own idea of the method that should 
be followed in distributing overhead. Some canners divide the 
total amount of overhead by the number of cases produced, others 
by the number of dozens produced regardless of size, while others 
reduce the output to a basis of either $1, $2 or $8 size cans. It 
seems to me that it is proper that overhead in the canning busi- 
ness should be determined on the basis of pounds of finished prod- 
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uct produced, or, in other words, reduce the total pack of its 
equivalent in a certain size can. Take, as an illustration, a fac- 
tory packing two items, say corn and tomatoes. One year the 
packer decides to run all his tomatoes into No. 2 cans, while the 
next year he decides to pack mostly No. 3 tomatoes. If he pro- 
portioned his overhead by the number of dozens produced with- 
out reducing the No. 2 cans tc their No. 2 equivalent, it seems 
to me that he is loading his corn pack with an undue amount of 
overhead for the year that he produces No. 3 tomatoes instead 
oi No. 2; whereas, it he reduced his entire pack to an equivalent 
basis, he would have the proper charges for overhead on each 
product each year. I submit, therefore, that after determining 
the amount and the sizes of goods expected to be packed, that 
the various sizes should be reduced to a common equivalent based 
upon the capacity of the cans. We have attempted to figure this 
out in our own business, and use the following basis: 


1 dozen No.1 _ cans equals...... -54 dozen No. 2 cans 
I dozen No. 24 cans equals...... 1.47 dozen No. 2 cans 
1 dozen No.3 cans equals...... 1.67 dozen No. 2 cans 
1 dozen No. 10 cans equals...... 5.26 dozen No. 2 cans 
Or if No. 3 equivalent is desired: 

I dozen No.1 cans equals...... -028 dozen No. 3 cans 
1 dozen No.2 cans equals...... -598 dozen No. 3 cans 
1 dozen No. 2% cans equals...... -879 dozen No. 3 cans 
1 dozen No. 10 cans equals...... 3.15 dozen No. 3 cans 


The canning business is a business that spends considerable 
money in the first six months of the year getting ready to pack, 
and packing usually only during the last six months. All of the 
money expended for salaries, repairs, and, in fact, every item 
of overhead is a prepaid expense until the pack actually com- 
mences, and should be set up on the ledger as such. As soon as 
the pack commences, and at the end of each month thereafter, 
this prepaid expense item should be credited with the amount 
of overhead actually earned, which amount is determined by 
multiplying the number of dozens produced by the estimated 
overhead per dozen, as determined the first of the year. If, as 
the season advances, it is found that the pack is smaller than 
anticipated, it is necessary to change the overhead item per 
dozen in order to take care of this change. For a canner pack- 
ing only one item—peas, for instance—this means that until he 
gets started into the pack all the expenses up to that time are 
shown on his ledger as prepaid expense; but as quickly as his 
pack is completed, this prepaid expense item is wiped out, and 
a reserve created which should be sufficient to take care of the 
expenditures for overhead items made during the balance of the 
year. 

The items of direct cost, such as cans, boxes and raw pro- 
duce, etc., should be figured up at the end of each month, or sooner 
if the pack of any particular item is finished before the end of 
a month, and the proper entries made charging these items off 
the books and inte a cost account. By taking an inventory of 
the finished product, which should be done monthly, your trial 
balance will disclose your true condition. 

As soon as the trial balance is taken off your general ledger, 
a comparative statement should be gotten out, showing the 
amount of money appropriated for each item of overhead for 
the month, the exact amount of money spent for each item, and 
the third column should show a savings or excess expenditure 
for the year to date. This statement given to the management 
monthly enables them to stop any unnecessary expenses or cor- 
rect errors in the budget, and change their selling prices accord- 
ingly. With daily reports furnished by the factory, the base or 
direct cost per dozen can be determined within a fraction of a 
cent for each day’s run, and within twenty-four hours after the 
run is completed. 


With the overhead budget figured carefully, the only thing 
that can materially effect the estimated profits is change in pro- 
duction, due to short crops or otherwise, and, where possible, 
reserve for crop hazards should be set up to take care of any 
shortage. On the other hand, if the total pack for the year is 
much in excess of five or ten year average, used as a basis, the 
savings in overhead on account of this increased production should 
be — to this reserve for crop hazard rathed than to profit 
and loss. 

REPORT OF TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 
Delivered by Mr. William Clapper, Chairman, 


To the Western Canners’ Association, Chicago, 
November 9th, 1923. 


T is presumed that as long as there is business there will 
be need for adjustments; especially is this true in the 
relation of freight rates to business—all large business 
being, to a greater or less extent, usually greater, dependent 
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upon the equitable adjustment of rates they are compelled to 
And in 
a country of much magnitude, diversified interests, it is not 
dificult to see that a proper adjustment at all times is not 
one of the easy tasks among our daily duties. 

The most pressing and important problem in freight rates 
today to both Western producers and canners is perhaps the 
West-bound Continental rates, more particularly those affect- 
ing Pacific Coast terminal points. 

It is a fact, although perhaps not well known at this 
time, that the rate on canned foods from Groups D (points 
between Indiana-Illinois boundary and Mississippi River) and 
Groups E (points between Mississippi-Missouri River terri- 
tory) are but 10c. per cwt. higher than they were in 1914, at 
which time we enjoyed a 40,000-lb. minimum, with greatly 
restricted mixture, as compared with 60,000 lbs. today—with 
liberal mixture. 

Now, this being true and considering the greatly in- 
creased costs of doing business, a pleasure in which all car- 
riers participate, as well as any other large or small business 
institution, it would seem it is as low a rate as could reason- 
ably be expected and an adjustment that should be satisfactory 
to any well-informed manager, but it isn’t. Why? 

, Because of the advent of the Panama Canal and its low 
water rate competition from Atlantic to Pacific points of call. 

To us in the Middle West, who are unable to take advan- 
tage of the low rates this new route makes possible, it would 
appear to be taxation without representation, owing to the 
fact that we helped pay for the building of the Canal, and 
now can’t use it. But, on the other hand, it is being used to 
our very serious disadvantage. 

At the close of the war, when freight rates were at the 
peak, the canned foods rate, all rail, to Pacific Coast and in- 
termediate points, was from this territory $1.50 per cwt. In 
May, 1921, the carriers made application to reduce this figure 
to $1.30, but before hearing could be had the 10 per cent 
reduction became effective, making the rate $1.35. In the fall 
of 1921 the carriers made application to reduce the rate to 
$1.15, which, after a series of hearings that extended around 
the Grand Circuit, was denied. One of the reasons given was 
that it might be detrimental to our friend the Canal. Later 
on the carriers again undertook a reduction, and were success- 
ful in getting their rates to Pacific Coast points applicable to 
intermediate territory as follows: 


From— 
1.00 


Where we stand today, as compared with an average rate 
via Canal of 73%c., made up about as follows: 
Average C. L. rail rate from producing point to 
Average boat rate all outer to Pacific points of .40 
Incidental charges, wharfage, insurance, cart- 


age or switching at delivery points........ 065 
-735 

A difference in favor of the Canal route of. .265 
Or per dos. on No. 2 Ponds Of... .05 


From reports received it is apparent the last adjustment 
hag permitted the Mid-West canner to regain a goodly por- 
tion of his business at intermediate points, but is still finding 
difficulty at terminal point. 

And how to overcome this disadvantage is a problem that 
both your able secretary and traffic committee have been en- 
deavoring to solve. We have all we can ask for from a 
comparison viewpoint with present and former rates, consid- 
ering increased costs, but on the other hand our friendly 
enemy, the Canal, still has us bested. 

We are open to advice. 


THE RETURN OF SWELLS FROM THE LABORATORY 
STANDPOINT 
By W. D. Bigelow, 


Research Laboratory, National Canners’ Association, 
Address Before the Western Canners’ Association, Chicago, 
November 9, 1923 
URING the last five years the Research Laboratory of the 
National Canners’ Association has been conducting a 
series of fundamental studies regarding the processing 
of canned foods. The information gained by these studies is 
placing the processing of canned foods on a scientific basis. 
It introduces a considerable degree of certainty in a field 
where previously guesswork prevailed. 
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When this work was undertaken, I vaguely hoped that 
we might be able to lay down directions that would entirely 


stop underprocessing. AS the work has developed, however, ~ 


and we have been brought into more general touch with the 
operations of canning plants, I have grown to realize that 
this is one of the ideals for which we must always strive, but 
which we can never hope to attain. The variations in can- 
ning procedure are so great and the number of things that 
“may happen’’ so numerous that eternal vigilance will always 
be necessary to prevent occasional underprocessing of canned 
foods. This is a matter I have discussed on several previous 
occasions, and at this time I will only refer briefly to some of 
the variations in canning procedure which have an influence 
on the time necessary for processing. 

Among the conditions that affect the sterilizing value of 
the process and in which occasional error may be made are 
the following: 

(1) The initial temperature may be too low; 

(2) The contents may be toa closely packed; 

(3) The accuracy of the retort thermometer; 

(4) The amount of care exercised in holding the retort 

thermometer at the desired temperature; 

(5) The ‘‘coming up’’ time of the retort; 

(6) The influence of the temperature control apparatus 
on the “coming up” time and initial temperature of 
the retort; 

(7) The size and shape of thermometer pockets; 

(8) The amount of venting and the position of the vents; 

(9) The construction of the retort, especially the dis- 
tributing system on the steam pipes; 

(10) The amount of water in the retort during process- 
ing; 

(11) The manner in which very small cans are stacked in 
the retort; and 

(12) The manner of cooling the product and the prompt- 
ness with which it is cooled after processing. 

These conditions have all been emphasized so often that 
they should be familiar to all canners. It sometimes happens, 
however, that some of them are overlooked and considerable 
spoilage results. Still more frequently new processing de- 
vices are introduced in which for some unforeseen reason an 
error is made in the temperature employed. This applies to 
commercial processing devices to a certain extent and to a 
much greater extent to home-made processors. 

During last summer I happened to be present in a canning 
plant that had just installed a new commercial processor and 
had turned on the steam for the first time. The machine was 
started according to the directions of the manufacturer. A 
study of its operation showed that it was not introducing to 
the product anything like the amount of heat necessary for 
sterilization. It was a simple matter to change the operation 
of the machine so that it would effectively sterilize the prod- 
uct. If this study had not been made when the machine was 
started, it would have been operated according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions until spoilage in the warehouse showed 
that sterilization had not been accomplished. 

About the same time one of my associates responded to 
an appeal from one of our members and found that his trouble 
was due to the use of a home-made sterilizer which did not 
employ the amount of heat the canner thought he was using. 

Errors of this kind are especially frequent in continuous 
cookers. Sometimes the heat is not uniform throughout the 
cooker. With rotating cookers errors are sometimes made by 
over-estimating the influence of rotation on the heat penetra- 
tion of some products 

But under-processing is not by any means the only cause 
of spoilage in canned foods; perhaps it is not the chief cause. 
Several other causes are familiar to the industry. Among 
these may be mentioned: imperfections in plate and cans, im- 
proper operation of the double seamer, inadequate exhaust, de- 
lay in processingafter the cans are sealed, insufficient cooling 
after processing and improper storage. Oxygen from air left 
within certain products accelerates the perforation of the cans 
and lends to the spoilage of many fruits which might be mar- 
keted with safety if the air were adequately removed before 
sealing the can. 

Springers sometimes occur because of over-filling the 
cans, insufficient exhaust and storage under improper condi- 
tions. 

When spoilage occurs or when canned foods become un- 
merchantable, it is obviously important to establish the cause 
of their condition, partly to fix the responsibility and partly 
to take steps to prevent a recurrence of the condition. Under 
such circumstances the assistance of the Research Laboratory 
is often requested. When this is done, we are often able to 
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point out the cause of spoilage and sometimes are able to 
establish that the unmerchantable condition is due to causes 
previously unknown in the industry. Some illustrations may 
be of interest. 

In one large fruit canning plant visited by a representa- 
tive of the laboratory it was found that perforation with 
strawberries was limited to certain varieties The berries of 
such varieties contained large cavities filled with air. This 
was obviously the cause of the unusual amount of perforation 
experienced with these berries. Methods for eliminating the 
oxygen held in this manner have been studied, and the results 
of this work will be given strawberry packers. 

One canner found occasional dark spots on peas put up 
in No. 10 cans. In sending a case of samples to the labora- 


DR. W. D. BIGELOW ’ 
In the Laboratory 
At Washington, D. C. 


tory, he described his method of canning in considerable de- 
tail The discoloration was found to be due to copper, and 
from his description of his process it was suggested to him 
that the copper came from the contact with metallic copper in 
a gravity brine tank. Having this suggestion, the canner 
realized that he had introduced a copper hopper above his 
filling machine with which the peas after blanching were in 
contact for a longer time than the gravity separation appa- 
ratus. He also found that peas took up copper more readily 
after blanching than before. The suggestions made by the 
laboratory, therefore, enabled him to locate the cause of the 
trouble promptly, and he eliminated the discoloration by coat- 
ing the hopper with tin. 

The bleaching of sour pitted cherries in occasional glass 
jars was found to be due to particles of aluminum. It is 
well known that in pitting cherries the plunger sometimes 
becomes slightly bent, so that it gouges particles of metal 
from the aluminum cylinder of the pitter. These particles of 
metal, of course, find their way into the cherries and may be 
the explanation of the bleaching of cherries, which has always 
been noted in occasional cans. : 


An unusual amount of spoilage in No. 10 canned peas 
was found to be due to the agitation of the cans loosely 
stacked in the crates in retorts partly filled with water and 
processed at 250 degrees. By reducing the temperature of 
process to 240 degrees, and thus lessening the strain on the 
cans, the spoilage was stopped. 
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Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery 


Nested Graders 


Pulp Machines 
Collossus Graders 


Pulp Finishers 


Black Discoloration 
in Corn. 


Mr. Corn Canner :- 


If you are troubled with Black 
Discoloration in your corn here 
is a remedy--use our Corn Shaker. 


This thoroughly mixes the con- 
tents of the can and the black 
disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a 
rich, creamy appearance. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY --- SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


Brown Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Sole Agents for Canada. 
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These are typical instances of questions that are from 
time to time referred to the Research Laboratory. Fre- 
quently the sample consists of a single can, or a very small 
number of cans. Often the cans selected for sending the labor- 
atory: are not representative of the spoilage that has been 
encountered. It happens occasionally that where we have not 
been able to reach a conclusion regarding the cause of spoilage 
from the samples sent to the laboratory, we are able to estab- 
lish the reason by visiting the canning plant, where we can 


study a larger number of cans and look into the conditions 
of canning. 


It is obvious, however, that only a very small percentage 
of the cases of spoilage and unmerchantable canned foods are 
referred to the laboratory for examination. We have long 
felt that if we had opportunity to study such cases more gen- 
erally, we would be able to learn of new and unusual causes 
of spoilage much earlier than we have under conditions here- 
tofore obtaining in the industry, and could suggest remedies 
for them. There is now under consideration a plan by which 
we believe that this may be brought about. The National 
Canners’ Association has proposed that in case of claims for 
spoiled and unmerchantable products those shipments, or 
parts of shipments which canners have heretofore ordered re- 
turned to their plants, shall be sent to designated warehouses 
in various parts of the country Here they may be given a 
preliminary examination and where necessary adequate sam- 
ples may be sent to the laboratory for more detailed examina- 
tion. The preliminary examinatioi in the warenouse will 
usually be sufficient. It will be conducted by men trained in 
the Research Laboratory and experienced in the canning in- 
dustry. 


Frequently the examination of these goods will disclose 
directly the cause of their condition. Often they will suggest 
further inquiries which will be made at the canning plant, 
and sometimes will suggest a survey which may be made at 
the plant while it is in operation. Information gained in this 
way will permit the Research Laboratory to make specific 
suggestions to individual canners. It will also give us a gen- 
eral insight into the kind of spoilage that is occurring gener- 
ally over the country, and will doubtless suggest new investi- 
gations that should be planned with a view to preventing such 
spoilage. 


: It has been suggested that this work was of such a dis- 
tasteful nature that it would be difficult to find men who would 
willingly undertake it. This would be true if it were contem- 
plated that men should give up their whole time to work of 
this kind When it is made merely an incident in the work of 
technologists, who spend their time in the canning industry, 
however, it affords an opportunity to make them more famil- 
iar with the problems of the industry. They are more than 
compensated for the unpleasant nature of the work by the 
insight it gives them into what is happening in the industry 
and the light it will throw on the reasearch problems of can- 
ning technology. 


In this work our own technologists will have the advan- 
tage of the co-operation of the chemists employed in the vari- 
ous State food commissions. In several States we have al- 
ready been invited to extend our work into their laboratories 
wherever it is found desirable. The work done under these 
conditions will also give an opportunity to demonstrate to the 
State Food Control officials our methods of examining canned 
foods and the interpretations we place on the results of our 
examination. The industry has often suffered from a lack of 
adequate information regarding these matters among State 
and municipal food control officials. It is believed that that 


situation may be largely remedied by the warehouse plan for 
the return of swells. 


LOOKING FOR MORE LOBSTERS. 


SPECIAL commission has left France for Mada- 
A gascar for the purpose of arranging the organiza- 

tion of a lobster canning industry in the vicinity 
of Tulear on the southwest coast of the island, accord- 
ing to a report which has just been received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from Consul J: G. Carter. So 
fond are the French of canned lobster that they draw 
upon the output of practically every lobster canning 
establishment of the world. 
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MEETING OF INDIANA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Indianapolis November 20-21, 1923 
Claypool Hotel. 


HAT has been pronounced by both officers and 
conventionites as probably the best Convention 
the Indiana Canners Association has ever held, 
took place at the Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, on No- 
vember 20th and 21st. As an instance, it might be 
cited that there were 117 canners present at the 
“closed” meeting on Wednesday, and from this the As- 


sociation hopes soon to have its membership up to the 
100 per cent. mark. 


The meetings opened on Tuesday morning, the 
20th, President C. L. Turmail welcoming the assembly, 
and making one of his characteristic good addresses. 


During this he recommended the following for con- 
sideration: 


Ist, I want to recommend that this association appoint a 
membership committee to make effort to get every canner in 
the State as a member of our State Association. 

2nd, I would recommend that our State Association co-oper- 
ate closer with the Western and National Association. I believe 
they can be of great help to our State Association and perhaps 
we can be of some help to them. 

_ 8rd, That the Association give a vote of thanks to the ma- 
chinery and supply men and the brokers for the part they have 
taken in giving us entertainment at our conventions and the help 
they have given us during Canned Foods Week, and especially 
(lo we want to express our thanks to their committee who have 
devoted so much of their time for our comfort and entertain- 


ment, namely, Mr. W. B. Palmer, Frank Langsenkamp and A. E. 
Coddington. 


4th, That a committee of canners be appointed in due time 
to take care of Canned Foods Week—that is, the contributions 
of the canners. I believe that every canner should contribute his 
part to the national fund for expense of the window streamers, 
etc., and to the state fund for any advertising campaign which 
might be inaugurated for our state. We made a good showing 
last year; we can make it still better this year. If every canner 
will come in, the burden will be light. I am sure no one wants 
to be a free rider all the time, and yet we have canners in the 
State who have never contributed a cent to this fund. It is cer- 
tainly the greatest move ever made to sell more canned foods, 
and if there is a canner in the State who does not want to in- 
crease the sale of his products, I would like to hear from him. 

5th, I believe there should be a committee appointed to take 
care of the display of canned foods at the national convention 
to be held at Buffalo in January. We are certainly all interested 
in boosting Indiana canned foods, and I consider this a great 
opportunity. Every canner in the State should contribute a few 
cans of his products for this exhibit. There will be no expense 
to the individual canner, other than donating a few cans of his 


products. 

The Warehousing Plan Adopted—President J. A. 
Anderson, of the National Canners Association, the 
next speaker on the program, explained in detail, much 
after the style of his addresses at Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, which have been recently published in these 
columns, the points of this plan; and Assistant Secre- 
tary Frank M. Shook likewise elaborated upon the plan, 
with the result that such canners as had had hazy or 
uncertain ideas of the matter, changed their minds and 
became enthusiastic about it. Indiana lined up solidly 
behind the plan. 

Better Tomato Seed—At the afternoon session 
Prof. H. D. Brown, of Purdue Experiment Station, ex- 
plained the work of their station on better tomato seed 
propagation, saying, in part: 

The Indiana Baltimore tomato seed continued to outyield other 


varieties and strains of tomatoes in tests at Purdue Experiment 
Station, La Fayette, this summer. The average yield of the 66 


Indiana Baltimore selections (individual plant selections made 
in 1922) was 13.85 tons per acre, while the average yields of the 
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VIRGINIA 
CANS 


Service First - - - Quality Always 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
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ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: ‘I find it a great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have odd- 
shaped articles to be threaded.”’ 


We make every machine for ‘“‘can-making.” 


& 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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46 seedsmen’s lots was 12.18 tons per acre. This is a difference 


of 1.17 tons, or an increase of 96 per cent over the average yield. 


of the seedsmen’s strains. The seed which was saved for the 
canner’s seed production plot came from the highest yielding lots 
which had an average yield of 15.14 tons per acre. Thus seed 
was saved from lots that produced 24.3 per cent better than the 
average of seedsmen’s varieties. 

In order to check the variations in soil fertility, 36 checks 
were grown, every 10th row being a check. The average of 
these 36 lots was 13.39 tons per acre. The seed used for these 
checks is the same as that used in the canner’s multiplication 
plots at Orleans this year. It is interesting to note that the 
average yield of these 36 check plots is 1.21 tons per acre above 
the average yields of the 45 seedsman’s lots and is approximately 
the same as the average yields of the selections made from the 
Indiana Baltimore. Thus it is apparent that field tests were nec- 
essary to verify the value of the seed saved from plant selec- 
tions made in 1922. By forcing lots into early maturity it is 
possible to determine which lots are the highest producers, so 
that seed can be saved from duplicate plantings of the high- 
yielding lots grown as a midseason crop. 

Yield records were discontinued September 14th this year, 
due to the early frost. The frost caught most strains of the 
Indiana Baltimore with a heavy set of fruit, while many of the 
seedsman’s strains were through yielding. In fact, most seeds- 
man’s lots which outyielded the checks were early varieties. Since 
frost came nearly a month early this year, it would hardly seem 
advisable to breed an earlier strain because of the loss of one 
year’s crop. 

Type of Fruit—In order to reduce the amount of blossom 
and rot and to produce fewer misshapen fruits, selection during 
the past two years has been toward a deeper fruit and one thai 
is more nearly round. Data collected during the past years in- 
dicates that deep round fruits are freer from these two imper- 
fections than the elongated flattened types. 

Selections are always made with a view to securing a strain 
which is the least inclined to crack, but all lots cracked more or 
less during the past unfavorable season. 

Disease—The amount of leaf spot prevalent in the fields dur- 
ing the past season has made this disease of considerable impor- 
tance. Unfortunately there is little or no difference between 
varieties and strains in their ability to resist the leaf spot dis- 
ease. If the disease continues to be serious, some control mea- 
sures must be forthcoming. Perhaps the recommendations made 
by the United States Department of Agriculture can be applied 
effectively if modified to suit Indiana conditions. 

The breeding of a strain resistant to the soil-borne disease 
known as Fusarium was started this season, but due to the coo! 
summer the disease was not nearly so destructive as it has been 
during the past. For this reason the tests this summer did not 
have much value. The work will, however, be continued in order 
to secure a wilt-resistant Baltimore, suitable for Indiana con- 
ditions. 


Mr. John A. Lee, secretary of the Western Can- 
ners Asociation, and widely known as “Wrangler” of 
The Canning Trade, spoke upon the question of Organi- 
zation. His remarks were followed very closely and 
had the effect of a later resolution looking towards 
closer co-operation between the canners of the various 
States. 

“An industry like the canning of foods,” he said, 
“cannot stand still—if it does, it will retrograde. There- 
fore those engaged in it, should meet and know each 
other, confer with and learn from each other, learn 
how the difficult problems of food preservation have 
been solved and how improvements in quality have 
been made. 

“Learn to know your neighbor as a friend and 
quit disliking him as a competitor.” 


Can Prices for 1924—Mr. H. A. Baker, of the 
American Can Company, explained the can question, 
now uppermost in canners’ minds, because of the pre- 
dicted higher prices in 1924. Besides a genial per- 
sonality and ability as a speaker, Mr. Baker is an ex- 
pert on the tin plates, and he proved his ability to 
make clear a situation over which his company had no 
control. 
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The Making of Pulp—Mr. O. Z. Zinn, of the Camp- 
bell Soup Company, as one of the largest buyers of 
tomato pulp in the country, spoke upon this important 
question. He contended for an improved quality of 
production all along the line, and urged closer co-op- 
eration with the growers to the end of an improvement 
in the quality as it comes from the fields. Speaking of 
his own specifications in the buying of pulp he con- 
tended that they were not hard to meet if the packer 
had the right equipment: On this subject he said: 


Quality and Grade of Finished Fancy Heavy Tomato Pulp— 
Seller agrees that said fancy heavy tomato pulp must have a 
bright red color (such color is to be determined when the pulp 
has been brought to a uniform specific gravity of 1.022 at 20° 
centigrade), and a good tomato flavor, free from bitter, flat, 
sour or scorched taste, free from all seeds or broken seeds, that 
same shall be guaranteed to comply with all State and Federal 
food laws, and to be within the limit of bacteria, yeasts, spores 
and molds, as provided in the Federal Regulations, that same 
shall be finished through a twenty (20) mesh screen having 
1/40” diameter holes, and shall contain no reprocessed or re- 
cooked pulp. Each can shall be properly processed and properly 
cooled after processing; and shall be stacked in such a manner 
that the pulp will not stack burn and the cans will not rust. The 
fancy heavy tomato pulp, without the addition of salt, must con- 
tain not less than ten and one-half per cent (1012%) of tomato 
solids determined by drying in vacuo at 70° centigrade. 

The outlook for the coming year looks good enough now to 
encourage every effort. Indiana canners did not make enough 
money during 1923 to afford long winter trips to Florida so it 
will give them a good opportunity to stay at home and fix up 
the cannery this coming winter and spring. There are many 
little changes around the cannery that will help, and you will 
forget them if not attended to promptly. 

Through the proper effort, which I know you can give, we 
look forward to a bigger and better Indiana tomato crop and 
pack during 1924. 


Wednesday morning, as we have said, was given 
over to a closed session in which the canners consid- 
ered every phase of the industry from the raw products 
to the wohlesale grocer, and from which some very im- 
portant and valuable data developed. The canners 
were there and took part in the discussion, lending 
their experiences freely. 


A committee was appointed to solicit new mem- 
bers, and a strong effort is to be made to place Indiana 
in the 100 per cent. membership class. 

The Election—President Turmail retired and the 
vice president, John Souder, of Greenfield, Ind., was 
elected as president. Mr- Frank M. Hundley, of Sum- 
mitville, Ind., was elected vice president, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Kenneth N. Rider was re-elected for 
another year. 


The Resolutions Committee brought in the follow- 
ing report: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the 
payment of a greater brokerage than three per cent on tomato 
pulp is unreasonable and not warranted by trade conditions. 

Resolved, That this Association again recognizes the mag- 
nificent work of the Horticultural Department of Purdue Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in its development of an improved 
tomato seed. We maintain that the results already obtained 
fully warrant and demand a continuation of this work in the 
interest of Indiana’s premier position in the tomato world. 

Resolved, That the President shall appoint a membership 
committee whose sole duty shall be to secure a larger member- 
ship, to the end that every canner in the State shall be enrolled 
as a member of the Association. 

Resolved, That the Association hereby pledges its hearty 
support to the regional warehouse plan, so called, for disposition 
of the vexatious swells question, and extends its endorsement 
to the plan of the National Canners’ Association for handling 
same. 

Resolved, That the Association tender a vote of thanks to 
the machinery and supply men and the brokers for the part 


_ they have taken in giving us entertainment at our conventions 
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MAX AMS 


CLOSING MACHINES 


for 


Sanitary Cans 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


We build a Closing Machine for Every Purpose, 
each one the leader in its class, and a Complete Line 
of Can Making Machines just as good as our Clos- 
ing Machines. 


We are the makers of the famous AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID -- THE 
GOLDEN BAND. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1923 Model, Patented 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Hl., 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 705 Commerce Bldg. 
London, England, 50 & 51 Lime St., E. C. 3 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Sprague-Sells Pea Conveyors and Elevators (cis type) 
The bucket conveyor without a chain 


Buckets firmly locked together and 
do not separate in passing over 
sprockets so that no matter what 
position buckets are in, peas cannot 
get between them. The only con- 
veyor which positively will not 
crush peas. Special patented 
sprockets insure positive, easy run- 
ning, uniform drive. 

Elevators of this type are replacing 
boots in many plants because they 
really will not break the peas. 


Sprague-Sells Pea Conveyors and Elevators 
(Glass Type) 


Sprague-Sells Separator and Pea Washer 
Used before the Graders 


There have been many pea washers offered from time to time, 
most of them good machines mechanically, and capable of 
removing some dirt from the peas, but they have all been 
sadly lacking in the big essential requirement—a thorough 
separation or removal of all objectionable matter, of whatever 
nature, from the good, whole peas. 


No splits} 


Four construcig 
the Sprague-Sebi 


1. Cylinder securely fastem 
to spiral at all, points. Mag 
sult—no chance to 
and cut peas between § 
ral and casing. Rigid 
struction insures long li 
Impossible for cading 
crack or split. 

2. Worm and pulley driw 
Oil-less roller bearings 
port drum at both el} 
and center. Easiest 
ning Blancher_ ever bul 
Can easily turned oft 
with one hand. 


This machine actually removes all dirt, dross, splits, skins, 
thistles and weeds, as well as heavy foreign matter such as 
gravel, cinders, nails, etc. 


If you want real quality in your pack, you can get it with 
our Separator and Pea Washer, and save many hands on 
your picking belts. This machine wil! earn its cost for you 
over and over each season. 


Our machines are 
your money 


Sprague-Sells Separator and Pea Washer 


CANN 


This advertisement is published jointly he Peerless Husker Com 
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PEERLESS 


Sprague-Sells Pea Washer type) 


For the final washing and cooling 
after the blanch. Removes splits. An 
inexpensive machine that gives splen- 
did results. Used by over 90% of the 
quality packers. 

Well built throughout. Smooth sur- 
faces—no pounding of peas. Move- 
ment of peas through washer con- 
trolled by baffle plates to permit max- 
imum treatment by water sprays in 
minimum floor space. 

Pans readily interchangeable, per- 
mitting use of any size perforation 


Sprague-Sells Picking Tables 


Illustration shows our metallic apron Picking Table, on which 
the peas are carried in straight rows in the depressions so 
that splits, stones and other foreign matter are easily seen 
and removed. No cracks or crevices to accumulate dirt. 
Easily cleaned and sterilized. 


We also build rubber belt type tables in any size desired. 
wasted 


ts that make 
cher you want: 


Intake and discharge prop- 
tly designed and balanced. 
Discharge mechanism 
can take-peas out faster 
than intake permits them 
to enter. Peas cannot back 
up,through Blancher and 
spill out at intake end. 


Sprague-Sells Picking Tables 


With slight change in feed 
and discharge mechanism, 
which can be made at any 
time, Blancher will handle 
other products, such as 
string beans, spinach, etc. 


The products of both our factories are sold through the General Sales 
Office in Chicago. We can supply from our own plants practically any 
machine you may need. 

Whenever you are planning any changes or additions to your equip- 
ment, let us submit a proposal covering your requirements. When quick eae 
action is necessary, telegraph or telephone at our expense. eae 


ped to satisfy you— 
: Address all inquiries on both lines to 
Sprague- Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office : ; 
500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FACTORIES : 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Inc. ” Successors to 


Buffalo, N. Y. Sprague Canning-Machinery Co. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


and he Sprague- Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 


Inc, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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and the help they have given us during Canned Foods Week, and 


especially do we want to express our thanks for their committee, — 


who have devoted so much of their time for our comfort and en- 
tertainment, namely, Mr. W. B. Palmer, Mr. Frank Langsen- 
samp and Mr. A. E. Coddington. 

Resolved, That we believe there should be a committee ap- 
pointed to take care of the display of canned foods at the Na- 
tional Convention to be held at Buffalo in January. We are 
surely all interested in boosting Indiana canned foods and con- 
sider this a great opportunity. We recommend that all canners 
contribute liberally of their products. 

Resolved, That in order to have closer co-operation, thereby 
accomplishing more for the individual canners and also the in- 
dustry, we recommend active membership in the State Western 
and National Associations, for “In union there is strength” and 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 

Resolved, That every canner is vitally interested in the dis- 
tribution of canned foods, and as Canned Foods Week is a very 
large factor in such distribution. we recommend and urge all 
Indiana canners to contribute to National Canners’ Association 
Canned Foods Week Committee for the expense of streamers 
and distribution, and we also recommend a State-wide campaign 
as formerly conducted through the help and co-operation of the 
jobbers and brokers of the State. 

Resolved, That the Secretary express our appreciation to 
President James A. Anderson, Prof. H. D. Brown, Col. John A. 
Lee, Mr. Wm. A. Moore, Dr. H. A. Baker and Mr. O. C. Zinn 
for their interesting part of our program. 

Resolved, That the great appreciation of the Indiana Can- 


ners’ Association be expressed to the officers, Clarence L. Tur- | 


mail and Kenneth N. Rider, for their untiring efforts to make 
a successful year. especially for their good work done at Mil- 
waukee to bring to the attention of the public the fine display 
of Indiana canned foods. 

J. J. ROGERS, 


E. 0. GROSVENOR, 
A. L. DREYER. 
The Entertainments—On Tuesday evening the en- 
tire Convention was the guest of the Brokers and Sup- 
ply Men of Indiana at a theater party. 


(Signed) 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1923 


2 o’Clock P. M. 
Secretary’s Report.......... C. M. Dashiell, Princess Anne, Md. 
President's AGAress.... E. M. Records, Forest, Del. 
by Mr; Hannigan. Wilmington, Del. 


President Tri-State Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
Agdvess:by: Mr. Boy . Washington, D. C. 
Of the National Canners’ Associaticn. 


Address by Mr. James Moore..............+++: Rochester, N. Y. 
Of New York Canners, Inc. ; 
Address by Mr. C. G. Woodbury.............. Washington, D. C. 


Director Raw Products Research, National Canners’ Asso. 
College Park, Md. 
University of Maryland. 

Appointment of Committees. 


“GET-TOGETHER DINNER” 
7 o’Clock P. M. 


Address by James A. Anderson.............+.-3- Morgan, Utah 
President National Canners’ Association. 

by Mr. J. Cattell. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address by Mr. George W. Cobb................ New York City 


General Manager of Sales, American Can Co. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1923 


9:30 A. M. Sharp 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. A. D. Radebaugh. . Progress of Community Plant Bed Project 
County Agent, Elkton, Md. 


Mr. William P. Cosgrove.......... Warehousing and Financing: 


Philadelphia Warehouse Co. 
Business Meeting 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Report of Committee on Nominations 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 
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PROGRAM 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK STATE CANNERS, INC. 


Hotel Powers 
Rochester, N. Y., December 12th and 13th, 1923 


HE annual meeting of the Association of New York State 

Canners, Inc., will be held at the Powers Hotel, Rochester, 

_ _N. Y., on December 12th and 13th. The following is a 
brief summary of the program: 

Wednesday, December 12th, 10 A. M.—Reports of President, 
Treasurer and Secretary; appointment. of committees; report of 
Committee on No. 2% Cans. 

Wednesday, December 12th, 2 P. M.—Addresses by Presi- 
dent James A. Anderson, of the National Canners’ Association: 
President Philip A. de Puyt, of the National Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation; Mark A. Daly, of the Associated Industries of New 
York State. and G. F. Osborne, of the Livingston County Can- 
ning Co. (Oil Compression Engines in the Cannery). 

Thursday, December 13th, 10 A. M.—Addresses by Dr. R. W. 

Thatcher, of the State Experiment Station; Prof. R. A. Emerson, 
of Cornell University; C. G. Woodbury, of the National Canners’ 
Aeeeetien. and C. W. Hauck, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
_ Thursday, December 13th, 2 P. M.—The legal business meet- 
ing of the Association for the election of directors, reports of 
committees, and the transaction of miscellaneous business. This 
session will be followed by the cutting of the experimental apple 
packs, and the testing of pies made from these packs. 

While the courtesy of a good attendance to hear our speakers 
is requested, we wish to call attention to the fact that the trans- 
action of business is a very important part of our meeting, and 
your prompt attendance at the morning session on Wednesday 
and the afternoon session on Thursday is especially requested. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Wednesday, December 12th, 12:30 P. M.—Ladies’ luncheon 
at Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., tendered by the machinery supply 
men and brokers. After the luncheon a theatre party at the 
Eastman Theatre will be given under the same auspices. 

Wednesday, December 12th, 8:15 P. M.—Theatre party at 
Keith’s Temple Theatre, given by the Association. 

Thursday, December 13th, 7:00 P. M.—Dinner dance and 
entertainment given by the machinery supply men and brokers 
at the Seneca Hotel. 

The details of the entertainments tendered by our friends, 
the machinery supply men and brokers are in the hands of a 
special committee, and inquiries should be addressed to Harry 
Kasselow, American Can Co., 301 Union Trust Building, Roch- 
ester. 

The theatre party on the evening of the 12th is given by 
our Association. Four hundred seats have been reserved, and 
seats will be allotted to you in the order of application to me. 
In general it is expected that two tickets will be reserved for 
each plant and for each associate member, but we will try to 
see that any reasonable requirements of members are satisfied. 
Please fill out the enclosed card and return at once to me. Tickets 
will be distributed at the morning session on the 12th. 


CONVENTION DATES 


December 10-11—Tri-State Canners, Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 


December 12th and 13th—New York State Canners, 
Hotel Powers, Rochester. Annual Meeting. 


January 8-9, 1924—Utah Canners’ Association, Utah 
Hotel, Salt Lake City. Annual convention. 


Machinery Exhibit, etc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note:—Secretaries can help their cause by keeping us 
informed as far ahead of time as possible, and so 
‘keep this column correct and complete. 


January 21st to 26th, 1924—National Canners, Canning : 

3 Machinery and Supplies, National Food Brokers, 
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New Idea Transplanting 
Insures Bigger Crops 


The ability of your growers to keep your kettles filled at 
canning time is supremely important. Every bushel more they 
can raise represents added profit you can make. And that is 
why it will pay you to find out about 


NEW IDEA 1RANSPLANTERS 


Improper transplanting is the chief menace to the two 
major can-house crops--tomatoes and cabbages - - and 
many canners have recognized the value of co-operating with 
their growers on this importent point. They are buying New 
Idea Transplanters, not only for their ownacres but for loan- 
ing to their local growers each Spring. 

The New Idea Tr... ...lanter is a remarkable improvement 
over other types, covcexing more acreage per day and getting 
better yields than any other transplanter on the market. 

It will pay you well to encourage its use in your territory. 
We will gladly send literature to you and to any names and 
addresses of your growers that you care to give us. ; 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 
COLDWATER OHIO. 


aay 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


The Little Pea with the Big ‘‘Rep’’ 
ROGERS WINNER 


Smallest seeded canners’ variety in existence. 
Runs 1000 more seed to the pound than Alaska. 
Just as early, and a better yielder than Alaska. 


Pays you far better, averages 90% in 1’s, 2’s and 
3’s. Originated by A. L. Rogers, and perfected 
by years of careful breeding and selection. 


Originators 
Breeders & Growers 


Chicago 
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Department of Raw Products 


“Quality’’ cannot be produced in the can unless quality products are produced on the farm. 

This Department will, therefore, seek the best thoughts of the country on better crops, and 
how to produce them, and ways and means of combating the enemies of such crops. 

The assistance of all agricultural experts is sought and heartly invited, a way offered them 
here to reach the entire canning industry of all States; and we likewise extend to all our readers 
an invitation to explain their troubles and ask remedies. And by all means let those who have 
devised ways or descovered remedies give the benefit of their experience to those less fortunate. 

“‘Quality’’ canned foods can only be attained by the co-operation of all canners towards the 


production of quality crops. 


THE COMMUNITY PLANT BED A SUCCESS 
Its Results in the Tri-States in 1923. 


CONOMICAL production of tomatoes, the keynote 

E in the success of the tomato canning industry in 

Maryland, has received a decided impetus in the 

State as the result of the introduction of the commun- 
ity plant bed idea. 

This was the consensus of opinion of county 
agents, specialists and other interested persons who 
attended a conference in Baltimore early in November 
to review results obtained during the past year in the 
promotion of the tomato industry. Reports coming 
from both Maryland and Delaware indicated the devel- 
opment of an entirely new interest on the part of grow- 
ers in the production of strong, vigorous plants as one 
of the primary essentials in successful tomato culture. 

The community plant beds were given credit for 
much of this interest. Reports from Maryland coun- 
ties, where community plant beds were tried during 
the past year, indicated that not only had the plant 
beds succeeded in producing plants above the average 
in quality, but that they had been responsible for stim- 
ulating interest among growers who produced their 
own plants. As a result plant beds throughout the 
State were prepared more carefully, sprayed more reg- 
ularly, and consequently produced better plants than 
in former seasons. 

It was the general opinion that the community 
plant bed had demonstrated its possibilities, and that 
the coming season will witness a greater number of 
them in the State. Preliminary estimates. as given at 
the conference, indicated that probably forty-five beds 
would be established in the tomato-growing counties 
the coming year. 

The conference was called at the instance of C. G. 
Woodbury, of the National Canners’ Association. This 
organization, Mr. Woodbury explained, has assisted in 
promoting the community plant bed idea because of the 
interest of canners in improving the quality of the to- 
mato pack. A quality pack, he stated, could not be ob- 
tained without quality production, a factor, that is cor- 
related with high yield. The conference had been re- 
quested, he said, to receive reports of results during 
the past year and to make plans for a continuation of 


the work another season, if such action seemed desir- 
able. 


A. D. Radebaugh, county agent in Cecil county, 
who assisted in supervising the community beds in the 
State the past season, told the conference of his en- 
deavor to secure better seed by saving selected fruit 
in the field and by comparative tests of different strains 
of the Greater Baltimore. Speaking of his experience 


with plant beds during the past year, Mr. Radebaugh 
said he had found dusting easier, cheaper and just as 
effective as spraying in controlling diseases and insect 


pests. Plant beds from a quarter to a half acre in size 
were found most satisfactory, he said, and beds of 
larger area were seldom advisable. The importance of 
a mulch of equal parts of leaf mold and tankage after 
the seed had been sown was a point which Mr. Rade- 
baugh stressed. Drilling the seed thinly in the row and 
having the field properly fertilized for the plants were 
other factors which he mentioned as important. 

E. P. Walls, county agent in Talbot county, Mary- 
land, reported the results from five community plant 
beds. Some of them were too large, he said. The best 
results had been obtained from a bed an eighth of an 
acre in size, he said. The growers generally were en- 
thusiastic over the results and were ready to undertake 
similar projects the coming year, he said. 


Somerset county (Md.), where three beds were 
planted, obtained only fair results, according to the re- 
port of County Agent C. Z. Keller. This was due to 
the uncertainty of the price situation early in the year 
which discouraged growers and caused them to lose in- 
terest in the projects. More good seed had been sown 
and more spraying had been done during the season 
than ever before, he said. He described other improved 
methods of growing plants in the county, and said that 
in fields where fertilizer containing 10 per cent potash 


had been used better yields and better quality tomatoes 
had been grown. 


Worcester county growers, who had obtained 
plants from the two community beds in that county, 
had yields above the average, reported County Agent 
E. I. Oswald. Poor seed in one case and bad weather 
in both cases operated to make the results less success- 
ful than they might have been. Growers generally, 
however, followed improved methods, said Mr. Oswald, 
and a considerable number saved seed from selected 
plants for use next season. 


A poor market for the crop in Anne Arundel 
county was a discouraging factor of the past season 
among growers, reported G. W. Norris, county agent. 
The one community plant bed that was tried, however, 
gave satisfactory results and growers secured an aver- 
age yield per acre about three times that of the average 
for the county. 


Dorchester county started out with prospects for 
approximately four million plants, said County Agent 
E. W. Montell, but actually grew about two and a half 
million. Six of the eight beds started in the county 
were successful. Sea weed, which had been used as 
bedding for hogs and rotted down, was found, to be the 
best mulch for the seed bed. Plants were sold at 75 
cents per thousand, and at this price one of the half- 
acre beds netted a profit of $238. The average yield 
in the field for the county, Mr. Montell said, was around 
five or six tons per acre, but one demonstrator, using 


plants from a community bed, secured a yield of twelve 
tons. 
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ARTISTIC 


Surer 
of Results 


No matter what you sterilize there’s 
always-one outstanding advantage in 
using A-B Continuous Agitating 
Cookers and Coolers—you are surer 
of results. 

Quick uniform cooks insure quality 
in the can—sturdy, simplified con- 
struction eliminates delays producing 
quantity output. 


Write for Catalogue. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, Calif. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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There were many difficulties with the tour beds in 
Harferd county, according to County Agent B. B. Der- 


rick. More than enough plants to supply the growers 


were secured, however, and the projects uad the effect 
of stimulating individual plant growers to better meth- 
ods of production. Sixty per cent of the growers in 
the county sprayed plants in the beds during the sea- 
son, he said, while not more than 5 per cent had fol- 
lowed such practice in former years. 

William S. Silver, of Aberdeen, reporting from the 
canner’s viewpoint, said that growers generally in his 
section of the State were pleased with results obtained 
from the community plant beds. More attention was 
being given to saving seed from selected plants, he 
said, and probably 75 per cent of the requirements of 
his territory would be taken care of with home-grown 
seed. One grower had saved as much as 100 pounds 
from selected plants, he said. 

One bed in Kent county, one and a quarter acres 
in area, was severely damaged by heavy rains, said 
County Agent H. B. Derrick. Plants in the undamaged 
rows, however, proved to be of fine quality and showed 
increases in the field of from two to four tons per acre 
over average plantings. Many more plants than were 
grown could have been sold, he said. 

Dr. T. F. Manns, pathologist at the University cf 
Delaware, said that of six beds planted in Delaware, 
one proved a failure, one was a partial failure and four 
were successful. The beds gave only about half the 
number of plants expected, he said, which led to an 
actual count of the number of' seed in a pound. It was 
found that from 140,000 to 185,000 seed were con- 
tained in a pound, and that two or three seed sitould be 
planted for each plant expected. Heat protection was 
given the Delaware beds for three nights, he said. The 
most satisfactory results in heating were obtained from 
coal and old railroad ties. Dr. Manns alsu reported 
some results with different fertilizers. Six hundred 
pounds of a 4-6-10 gave an increase in yield of 60 per 
cent, he said, and where this amount was doubled the 
increase was likewise doubled. 

Prof. J. B. S. Norton, of the University of Mary- 
land Experiment Station, reported on disease surveys 
and discussed particularly the mosaic disease. This 
disease was first noted in Kent and Queen Anne coun- 
ties twelve years ago, he said. It has spread widely 
since that time. Losses from the disease in the State 
probably would not exceed 5 per cent, he said, although 
in certain fields the losses might be very much higher. 
Suggesting means for controlling the leaf spot, Prof. 
Norton emphasized the importance of early pianting, 
rotation of crops and spraying the seed beds. 

M. M. Stewart, secretary of the Maryland Farm 
Bureau Federation, told the conference that a study 
ef the form of contract between growers and canners is 
being made by the Farm Bureau, and that a committee 
appointed for this purpose is expected to make recom- 
mendations for next year. 

It was repeatedly brought out during the confer- 
ence that the past season had been particularly un- 
favorable for the production of plants. Weather con- 
ditions in Indiana had created a scarcity of plants 
among growers in that State, it was declared by Mr. 
Woodbury, who added that Maryland growers probably 
would have been short of their planting requirements 
had it not been for the community beds. 

It was decided by the conference that the plant 
hed projects should be continued, and that reports of 
iesults obtained during the past season ought to be 
published for guidance during the coming year. 
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TENTATIVE GRADES OF RAW TOMATOES 


Meeting of Tri-State Executive Committee and Many 
Grewers’ Asscciations Adopt Them. 


HERE was a meeting of the Agricultural and 

Executive Committees of the Tri-State Packers’ 

Association, with Mr. Charles W. Hauck, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C., 
at Wilmington, Del., November 28th, for the purpose 
of going over with him certain tentative grades of to- 
matoes and definitions thereof for cannery use. 

This matter originated at the Annual Meeting of 
the Tri-State Packers’ Association last January, and 
Mr. Hauck has been devoting a great deal of time and 
effort to its elaboration since by travelling over the 
country, and meeting groups of growers of tomatoes, 
as well as visiting canneries while in operation, so as 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the subject both 
from the growers’ and canners’ standpoint. 

This has led to his formation of the said tentative 
grades, which have been submitted to quite a number 
of growers at various meetings, and have been uni- 
versally adopted by them. 

And, inasmuch as the Tri-State section is the 
largest single producer of tomatoes in the country, he 
is anxious to have these grades tried out in this ter- 
ritory, and, accordingly, he was desirous of presenting 
them to the proper committees of the Association, for 
their consideration and amendment, if necessary from 
the canners’ standpoint. 

This was done very thoroughly, and all present 
unanimously endorsed the proposed grades and defi- 
nitions, and a committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. A. T- Stevens, Samuel Watson, Clyde Carroll, 


°C. L. Reckord and H. P. Strasbaugh, to join the Agri- 


cultural Committee (Messrs. F. A- Torsch, Lucius Hires 
and H. L. Cannon), in presenting a resolution embody- 
ing this endorsement at the coming Annual Meeting of 
the Association at Philadelphia, December 10th and 
11th, for confirmation or rejection by the association 
as a whole. 

These grades and definitions thereof will be put 
into pamphlet form and will be sent to any canner in- 
terested in them upon application to either Mr. Hauck 
or the Secretary of the Tri-State Packers Association. 

The idea seems to be that canners and their grow- 
ers in different localities should adopt these grades for 
the year 1924, when Mr. Hauck may have the oppor- 
tunity to see how they work out in actual practice, so 
that, if satisfactory, the government may afterwards 
put the same into effect- 

Mr. Spilman, of the same bureau as Mr. Hauck, 
brought before the meeting the matter of standardiza- 
tion of truck packages, and showed by photographs and 
otherwise the importance of reducing the number of 
the different sizes, so as to form standard sizes of 8, 
16, 24, 32 and 48 quarts, or 1, 2,3, 4 and 6 pecks. The 
size package in which canners generally are interested 
is that usually called the 5% bushel basket. He strong- 
ly advocated the elimination of the *% basket, and the 
substitution therefor of the 34, bushel basket, as the 
latter when filled with tomatoes weighs only 6 2-3 lbs. 
more than the filled 54 basket, and wold call for fewer 
baskets to handle the crop and would mean iess cost 
for handling. Whereas it takes 60 baskets of the */; 
size to make one ton, it will take but 50 baskets of the 
3/, size. This facilitates handling, keeping records and 
estimating, and tends towards standardization of this 
important carrier. 


( The Tomato Grades will be published Next Week. ) 
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A Splendid 


—one which your superintendent, processor, technical 
man, andeven your salesmen will greatly appreciate— 


Complete Course 


Canning 


Price $5.00 per copy 


Contains practical instructions for hermetically 
sealing foods in tin or glass, and for preserving 
fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, soups, condi- 
ments, fruit juices ete. 


Written in plain, easily understood English, 
giving full directions, times and processes. 


Not a book of mere formulas; but complete in- 
structions how to equip and operate the plant, 
and produce the goods. 


THE ONE RECOGNIZED, AND UNIVER- 
SALLY USED, BOOK OF INSTRUCT- 
IONS. 


Order in Time 


Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—100,000 No. 2 Southern Pine Box Shooks, 
5-8 x 5-16, a carry-over from our spring contracts. Will 
sell for less than today’s market. Price delivered your 
station on application. 

W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Several No. 2 Max Ams Double Seamers, 
in good condition; price reasonable. 
Address Box A-1123 care of The Canning Trade. 


* FOR SALE— 


We have on hand at bargarin prices for quick shipment the follow- 
ing, all being in first class condition and subject to inspection: 
Sprague Inspection Tables as shown on Page 93 of 
Sprague’s late catalog. 

No. 14 Disc Exhauster 

Westcott Washer about 20 ft. long 

Sprague Goose-neck Elevators for Peas, Beans, etc. 
Variable Speed Pulleys 

Kraut Cutters 

Large lot of chain, Sprockets, etc., for Corn Conveyors 
40x72 Retorts 

Harris Hoist 

Emerson Dicing Machines 

Monitor Pea Washers 

Boiler Iron tanks 18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. high 

and other miscellaneous bits of canning machinery in A-1 condition, 
We are willing to dispose of this material at exceedingly low prices 
for prompt shipment and will give reasonable terms. 


A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Having decided to discontinue packing peas, we 
offer the following pea machinery; all machines in good order: 

1—Ayars 12-pocket Rotary Pea Filler. 

3—Hansen Pea Fillers. 

2—Huntley Blanchers, 12 fect long. 

2—No. 6 Huntley Cleaners. 

1—No. 3 Huntley Cleaner. 

2—4-screen Colossus Separators. 

2—Nested Separators. 

6—No. 147 Clipper Cleaners. 

2—10-inch Cup, Ferrell Elevators, 18 feet long. 

8—Fairbank’s Platform Scales. 

Addyess Box A-1118, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1—16-foot Monitor Stee] Frame Blancher. 
1—Style X Monitor Washer. 
1—Monitor Pea Picking Table. 
1—Elgin No 375 Type Plunger Filler with tartaric acid- 
ing attachment and roller capper. 
1—Wonder Continuous Cooker, Style F. 
1—Burt Labeling Machine for No. 8 cans. 
1—No. 1 Monitor Scalder. 
5—40x72 Retorts. 
1—35 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 
oe Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Balti- 
more, 


FOR SALE—Two Steam Chests - One 8 feet long and 
one 10 feet long with cars, at $100.00 each. 
The White Packing Company, Moultrie, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Wisconsin Pea and Corn canning factory. 
Most favorably located. Priced right. 
Address Box A-1124 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—8 No. 68 A. T. Max Ams Seamers in splendid 
mechanical condition. These seamers are automatic in every res- 
pect, being arranged for cover feed and body feed, at $275.90 each. 

The Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— 
2—No. 7 Clipper Cleaners, $50.00 each. 
2—Sprague-Reynolds Goose Neck Sanitary Elevators, 
complete, approximately 35 feet, $3.00 per foot. 
1—16-inch Sprague Elevator Boot, $75.00. 
—— Style “Y” Washers, wood frame, $200.00 
each. 
1—Plummer Blancher, just the thing for a No 1 line, re- 
built last year, good condition, $250.00. 
6—Closed Retorts, 40x72 inches, complete without crates, 
— each. Tagliabue Controllers, $25.00 each 
extra. 
1—Peerless No. 5 Exhaust Box, $125.00. 
2—Cuykendall Corn Mixers, $150.00 each. 
1—Sprague Iron Buggy Truck, $25.00. 
1—Sprague Wood Buggy Truck, $10.00. 
Address Box A-1119, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—No. 89 Max Ams locker with automatic feed and 
notching and soldering devices. 

1—No. 4 A. Slaysman power press 

1—Max Ams automatic roll flanger 

1—No. 134 Max Ams power press 

83—dies for No. 10 covers 

2—Max Ams curlers for No. 10 covers 

1—No. 74 Max Ams compound liner 

1—Stevenson No. 4 power press 

1—Stevenson foot power retester for No 10 cans 

1—Mitchell slitter with 5 prs. cutters, takes stock 30 in. wide 
(in fair shape) 

1—Ayars slitter with 6 prs. cutters, takes stock 26 in. wide 
(in fair shape) 

1 set foot power, square shears 22 in. wide 

1 baleing press No. 12 Handy. 

These machines can be inspected at our plant at Ridgely. 

Saulsbury Bros. Inc.., Ridgely, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—1 Special Adjustable Burt Labeling Machine, 
made to take six assorted sizes of round containers, four to six- 
teen ounces. Equipped complete with motor and in excellent 
condition. Machine can be rebuilt for any size can required. 
For quick sale will dispose of this machine at a very low price. 
Liebenthall Bros. & Co., 1486 W. Ninth Stre~’ Cleveland Ohio. 


For Sale Seed 


FOR SALE—We have a small surplus of Golden Bantam, 
Crosby Early, Large Late Crosby, Improved Hickok Country Gentle- 
men and Evergreen Sweet Corn all grown here by ourselves for seed 
purposes, from belated stock seed which was carefully tested for dis- 
ease and vitality by the rag doll testing system which eliminates 
disease and unfertile barren stalks. We have been growing and im- 
proving this corn for anumber of years under the above system. 
This work has been done by our Mr. Skinner with the assistance of 
Dr. Woodbury and the Department of Agriculture. We are offering 
this and will be pleased to receive your inquiry. 

W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 
Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape. 
Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED QUICK—One Monitor Style ‘‘X’’ Washer, must be 
in first class condition; also one No. 10. ‘Wonder’ or Anderson 
Cooker and one No.3 ‘‘Wonder’’ or Anderson Cooker. 

Wire or phone A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


$1 


WANTED—To communicate with experienced men to op- 
erate viners, huskers, cutters and blanchers. These positions 
open for yearly contracts. Address Box B-1115, care of The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—By Western New York State factory an assistant 
superintendent who has a full knowledge of packing Peas, Green 
Refugee Beans, Golden Bantam Corn, Tomatoes, Beets. Pears and 
Apples. We wish a man whois thoroughly competent in securing 
and handling Italian or Polish help. Must have good habits and not 
be afraid of work. Fora man answering these qualifications there 
is an opportunity for advancement to position of superintendent or 
manager. Kindly state full particulnrs in first letter giving the 
places you have worked for the past five years. 

Address Box B-1114 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74% and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE 
— — Multigraph, 
with printing attachment 
— — Addressograph, 
with about 1400 names of wholesale Jobbers 
Excellent condition cheap 
Apply The Trade Company, 107 S. Frederick St.. Baltimore, Md. 


WHOLE TOMATO PULP FOR SALE—Three 
cars of strictly whole Tomato Pulp, in five-gallon cans, 
guaranteed to comply with the National Food Law; 


Specific Gravity 1.03. W. L. Jones Food Co., Pember- 
ville, Ohio. 


For Sale — Factories 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory. Capacity 225 cases an hour. Ample acreage 
obtainable. Factory equipped with latest improved machin- 
ery, including huskers and husking shed that is working 
satisfactory. Owner wishes to retire from active canning 
management. Plant open for inspection and must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. 


H. P Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Corn canning factory located in Central Indiana. 
Good railroad facilities and labor conditions Ample acreage can be 


secured; Country Gentlemen Corn at $12.00 per ton, Evergreen at 
$9.00 per ton. 


Address Box A-1110 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


_  WANTED—Exptrienced factory help who comtemplates spend 
ing winter in Florida. Write us stating qualifications. The Polk 
Company, Miami, Fla. 


WANTED—Practical canner for West. We have the heavy 
mchinery, building, trackage, etc., cheap labor, unlimited supply 
of Pears and App'es. Will help secure adequate acreage Tomatoes 
and Chili. Market on 8cts_ freight rate. Local capital available 
for man of demonstrated ability; finance your deal and name your 
own terms to lease or own the plant. El Paso Valley Bartlett 
Pear Ass., Yaleta, Texas. 


WANTED—A competent Superintendent and Processor for a 
small factory in Northern New York; one who understands the 
canning of fruits and vegetab'es. 

Address Box B-1125 care of The Camning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Production Manager. Fifteen years ex- 
perience in the Canning and Preserving business, several years ex- 
perience in the New York City market. Pure Jams, Jellies and 
Butters. Would like to make connection. 


8. R. Shelmer, 478 4th. St , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED— Position as Superintendent and Processor of canned 
foods. Have had several years experience. Can take charge of 
ne new plant, or installing machinery. Can furnish good re- 
erences. 


Address Box B-1111 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—Strictly high grade superintendent with 
years of unusual varied experience in largest New York fruit and 
vegetable plants fr.m farm to sales would !consider opening for 
January first where real opportunity exists and where ability, energy 
avd character coupled with quality and quantity producing will be 
appreciated. Excellent past record. At present holding responsible 
position. 


Address Box B-1113 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situation Wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman in 
factory manufacturing cans for own u-e or the trade. Twelve years 
experience in charge of can manufacturing and machine shoys Cap- 
able of taking entire charge of can manufacturing. Best of refer- 
ence given. American. Married. 


Address Box B-1120 care of The Canning Trade. 


Production man and chemist, age 32, experienced in Tomato 
products, Soups, Pork and Beans, Marmalades, Jellies desires per- 
manent connection with progressive packer 

Address Box B-1112 care of The Canning Trade 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now engaged as man- 
ager of factory, wishes to make connection with reliable com- 
pany, where honest efforts will be rewarded by advancement. 
Will be available on January 1st. Can furnish the best of ref- 
erences. Address Box B-1116, care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent processor exveri- 
enced in all fruits, vegetables and svecialties will be oven for 
position after January ist. Ample reference. Address Box 
B-1117, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To connect with a canned food or merchandise 
brokerage organization in the East as sales manager or branch office 
manager on commission basis. Thoroughly understand the canned 
food and dried fruit business, also general merchandise brokerage 
business. Understand handling principals, wholesale grocers. gen- 
eral and specialty salesmen. Desire permanent connection and will 
appreciate full particulars. 

Address Box B-1121 care of The Canning Trade. 


Chief Technologist with one of the largest concerns in the 
U. S. would like change of location. Highly trained and experienced 
in the bacteriology and chemistry of food and dairy products. Can 
associate technical training with commercial manufacture. Corres- 
pondence strictly confidentia). 
Address Box B-1122 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Production man and Chemist age 36, 
experienced in Mincemeat, Plum Pudding, Calf’s Foot Jelly. Mar- 
malade, Jams and Jellies desires permanent connection with pro- 
gressive packers 
: Address Box B-1126 care of The Canning Trade. _ 


Experienced canned foods salesman acquainted with buyers and 
brokers over the entire Uunited States wants to get in touch with a 
reliable canner, wanting to increase sales and distribution. 

Address Box B-1103 care of The Canning Trade. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


A SAVING IN COST 


$2,613,229.59 


has been returned over a period of 
fifteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


them twenty high 

in the warehouse without 
fear of collapse or crush—sub- 
ject them to rough handling 
and heavy falls—put them to 
every sort of test and they will 
prove themselves the safest 
and soundest canned-goods 
boxes you have ever packed 
and Shipped. And they cost 
much less to buy and use. 

Write for FREE CANNERS’ 


BOOKLET and let us quote 
you prices on these better boxes 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Member Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CANADIAN ADDRESS; 
Toronto, King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue 


Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 
Jor CANNED FOODS 
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PRICES. 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


American Can Company 


1000 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


iz 32 
AMOUNTING TO 
2 of the Tin } 
Cc. IN THE Can 
F, 
wey 32, COmpeny 
: Phas you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
Cee ee City, will bring one to you promptly. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices corrected by our special Corr 
espondent. 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS—Continnea 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) Gallfornla, No, PEANST Balto. N.Y. 
Belte. N.Y. Californian No. cece 5.25 Seconds, No, 2, in sess 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......... Out 4.40 O. B. Factory basis. Standards, No 2, in 95 
White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out eee SUCCOTASHt Extra Standards, No, 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 1.15 
Green Mammoth, No. ee as 3.9 ~ Seconds, No. 8, in —— Out 
White, Large, No. 2%..... Bakemee Out ea G Balto. N.Y. Standards, No. - in Water........ 1-00 1.20 
Green, Medi, No, 2 New York State. Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2 
Small Out 8.86 POTATOES? Bahama Grated, Extra, No, 
Tipe, Green, Square, No. 2%...... Out .... Standard, No ,'f.0.b. Baltimore... 1.25 1.10 Wa. 296...,.. 3.55 2.90 
Tips. Green, Round, No. 2%...-... Out .... Standard, No. 8, fo.b County... 1.20 1.20 Hevea Standard, No. 244... 3.10 
BAKED BEANSt tandard, No. 9, OUt Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2... 15 3 
pining | Standard, No. 10, 4.00 £35 await Grated, Extra Out Out 
In Sauce, No, 80 TOMATOES? Standard, No i::::: Out Out 
Plain, No, 3........ No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... Out Pie, Water, No.’ 
In Sauce, No. 1-50 1.45 Baltimore. . Eastern Pie, Water. No. 10: 
String, Standard Green, No. 2..... +++ No, 3, % County..... . Out bang 
String, Standard Green, No 10... Standard No. Balto... Out. 
String, Standard Cut White, No.2. Standard, ‘No. 8, fob. Baltimore.. 1.40, Syrup, No. 2.......... . 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2 Standard; No. fob, 132% 145 Water. No. 10...... 
Stringless, Standard. No. 10....... Seconds, No. 8, f.o.b, Baltimore... Black, Water, No. 1 
White Wax, Standard, No 2...... Standard 2s, f.o.b, Baltimore...... -92% 1.35 Black, Syrup, No. 1-. 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... -..- Standard, No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .90 1.00 Red, Syrup, No. 1... 
Limas, Standards, No. Standard 9, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out Black, Water, Ni BASES 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... Standard 1s, f.o.b, County......... .62% .70 Black, Syrup, No. 2.00... 
Red, Syrup. No, 1-80 $1.80 
TOMATO PULP? Red, Water, No 900 
Large, Whole, No, 2.... Standard, No. Extra Standard, 
Cot, Be: Standard, No. 1....... 60 Preserved, No.” 2:30 
pacts Extra, Preserved, No. 2........... 2.40 2.60 
No, 2 Co.” 1:20 1.05 APPLES ra, Preserved, No: 1.90 1.25 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co..... 1.15 Maine, No, 4:00 4.25 No. 116 1.80 
Ex. Std. Shoepes, 2 to-b, Co. 1.40 1.26 = S08) 4:50 a ‘ater, No. 10... 7.50 110.00 
y actory. 1. aryland, No. 8, f.o. 1.35 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.... -95 Pennsyivania, No, 350 See Canned Fish 
Std. Crushed, No. 2. f.o.b. Co..... .-90 _.90 Maryland, No. 10, f.0.b, Balto...+- 3.50 HERRING ROE* 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No, 2, f.0.b. Bal. 1.05 .... Calt LOBSTER , 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2.... .... 1.25 BLACKBERRIES Flats, %4 lb, case 4 d 87.00 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... .... 1.10 Standard, No 1.85 Flats, % Ib.. 18.35 
Standard, Split, No. 8............ -95 1.85 Standard, No. 2, Preserved....... 1.70 {1.50 Standards. 6 os.......... 1.50 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ .... 1.50 Standards. 4 
AND TOMATOES¢ CHERRIES§ Red Alaska, Tall, 
n Re Seconds, Red, No. 2.... 4 Red Alaska, = 
= nda: . Water, No. 2... .. ohoe, 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. 1.75 Cohoe,, Flat, No. 
e, .o.b factory...... Ml. Estra Ne 2... 3.00 Out Pink, Tall. No. 
f.o.b. Baltimore. 2.15 2.60 Red Pitted, No Columbia Tall, 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b. factory...... 1-60 {1.60 Sour Pitted Red 9°00 11.36 Columbia, 
No. 8 Sieve, 24 tandard 244s .......... olumbia, Flat, No. 
£0 factory... 1.30 11.30 Chums, Talls ...... 
No 4 Sieve, 2s, factory..... Out 71.25 Standard, No. 2.. 1.65 41.70 Mediam Red. Tails Out 1.60 
f.o.b. Baltimore....:. Out 1.30 Standard, No. 10. 'SHRIMP# 
eve, 2s, f. 0. b. Balto... Out Out Wet or Dry, No 1% 
’s, No. 4 Si .30 
out California Stand., No. 3% 2.00 1.95 age 
E. J. Ex. Sifted: 1's, No. 2 Sieve... 1:20 Out Fie: Eastport. Me., 1923 
Fancy Petit Pois,, 1’s.............. 1.30 Out Oil, Keyless 
PUMPKIN Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.40 1.50 
Standard White, No. 2............. Qut Out % Tomato, Carton .... 
Standard, No. 3 factory....... 1.15 1.20 Standard Yellow, No. 2........... _Out % Mustard, Keyless 
Standard, No. 4.25 14.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... $1.50 % Mustard. Keyless 
Standards, White. No. 8........... 1-75 2.00 
Standard, No. Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 2.00 §2.25 
No. Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 42.20 TUNA FISH—White, per 
Sevonds, White, No. 8............. Out California, %s .... 12°50 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 1.70 91.70 California, Is .......... 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10 1.15 California, 4s, Blue Fin. 
Standard, Ne. 1.45 Pies, Peeled. No. 10. California, 1s. Striped 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 10, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


General Holiday Business Is Brisk—Canners Supplying the Small 
Orders at Proper Prices—Futures in Corn and Tomatoes 
in No Hurry—Canners Must Know Costs—Future 
Prices Should Be Better After the New Year 
Sets In—What Constitutes “Bargains” 
in Tomatoes—A Figure on the 
Tomato Pack of 1924. 


OLIDAY BUSINESS BRISK-—We might dismiss the canned 

foods market this week by saying that there has been no 

change in conditions during this week from what have pre- 
vailed for the past two weeks. An ex-ray of the past three weeks 
would show conditions identical as to prices, demand and offer- 
ings—just the same kind of business, neither more nor less, and 
at practically the same identical prices. We know that we dare 
not do that, and turn to some other subject, because some of our 
close market followers would seriously object that we had not 
reported on the week’s market. And yet what we have said is 
the real market report. 


A swing around among the wholesalers and the retailers finds 
business really very good, demand brisk and orders plentiful. 
And canned foods are playing, possibly, a larger part in the 
Christmas goods than used to be the case. That is the one fea- 
ture of the market that shows real life, and it is a very good 
omen for the coming weeks—after the turn of the year. The 
retailers are not stocking up heavily; in fact, they are taking 
just enough to get by comfortably, knowing that they can buy 
more if they need it. But their demands upon the wholesalers 
ure keeping his stocks at a very low ebb. In fact, this demand 
is keeping the jobbers coming into the market for more goods, 
and invariably for quick shipment. No one seems to mind this 
hand-to-mouth style of buying any more, and, least of all, the 
canners need worry since it is eating away visible supplies of 
spot goods at an alarming rate. And most canners have learned 
that in former years they did business backwards. That is, when 
they had a call for a few cases instead of a carload or wholesale 
lot, they used to tell us and the outside world that they were 
cleaning out a little holding and let it go below the full market 
price—because it was only a few cases. In other words, they 
would sell a few cases ati a better price than they would sell a 
carload. It’s hard to believe, but that’s the fact. In no other 
industry under creation could anyone find a similar condition, 
but it existed in canned foods. Now practically all canners have 
thrown overboard that “cleaning out a small lot” stuff, and when 
a buyer wants a retail lot of goods, charge him a retail price; 
that is, a price higher than for carloads. It costs the canner more 
to get out and ship 25 cases or 10 cases to two different buyers 
than it would, proportionately, to ship a carload to the one buyer, 


.and the canner is, therefore, justified in charging the higher price. 


Besides, it is a well-known trade custom that you must pay more 
at retail than at wholesale. So the canners are making the whole- 
salers pay for buying at retail, and it is about time. 


UTURES—The future pea market did not open extraordinar- 
ily early—it opens every year at about the time it did this 
season—and it has been very brisk, and an immense lot of 

peas have been sold. It is a little early to open future selling 
on corn and tomatoes, and yet there are those trying to do this. 
But the jobbers do not seem anxious to take on this business at 
this time. Good quality and heavy demand for peas have taught 
the jobbers to cover requirements quickly, and while they can 
get the goods they want; but they see no such reason to hurry 
on corn and tomatoes. And it is just as well that they do not. 
We doubt if these canners have properly figured their increased 
costs for 1924, and we hope the years of adversity have taught 
them the folly of guesswork on future costs. An order on your 
books below cost is worse than no order at all, especially as the 
banks now have access to cost figures. The picture of a canner 
called before his banker because he is loaded up with futures 
sold below cost of production must be a pathetic one. We can 
imagine that it will be found rather hard to float a loan under 
such a condition. This is no time to “guess” costs—know what 
you are doing, or price them extra high to be on the safe side. 
Don’t run your business on another man’s prices. Despite your 
self-conceit he may be able to produce goods and make a profit 
zt a price which would mean loss to you. If you don’t know 
what your goods cost, try to find out; visit a fellow-canner and 
compare notes; it may do you both good. And don’t hurry about 
naming future prices on corn and tomatoes. After the new year 
becomes well settled the prices on spot goods will most likely be 
better than they are today. In that case it will be easier to get 
a fair price for your futures—at least, better than you can get 
now. The higher the spot market, the better the future market. 


OMATOES—tThe little weakness which appeared in toma- 

| toes a few weeks ago seems to be disappearing. There 
were some willing to part with their goods rather than 

take a chance on freezing, and this annual fear brought about 
this weakness. Either they have been sold out or have been 
put into safe storage, for the market is better this week, and 
the bargains one hears of in this section are now not below 
$1.82%%, even for unknown packs. Of course, the better-known 
canners are holding for prices very much above that, $1.40 to 
$1.50 being nearer the real valuations. There are very few toma- 
toes in any other section of the country than this Tri-State terri- 
tory, and most canners now know it. We notice that out in 
Indianapolis what few tomatoes can be found are quoted thus: 
752 cases extra standards, No. 2s, $1.15; 59 cases standard, No. 
2s, $1.10; 2,500 cases standard, No. 3, $1.55; 600 cases extra 
standard, No. 3, $1.60; 1,500 cases standard, No. 8, $1.65. This 
will give the Eastern tomato canner some idea of what they con- 
sider “bargains” in tomatoes in the Central West. It is hard 
to wake up some of our tomato canners before their goods are 
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taken away from them at a price far below their real value; and 
then it is cruel to wake them up. 

Nothing has been heard of tomato statistics as yet, but the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, under date of November 30th, and just recently received, 
estimates the 1923 pack at 13,159,000 cases. They arrive at these 
figures by computing the number of acres grown for canning, the 
average yields, and the average production per ton. In former 
years they have rather closely approximated the figures issued 
by the National Canners’ Association, but usually are slightly in 
excess of these actual figures. They credit Maryland with 4,973,- 
cases, California with 1,635,000 cases, Delaware with 606,000 
cases, New Jersey with 485,000 cases, Indiana with 958,000 cases, 
and Virginia with 1,052,000 cases, to mention just a few of them. 


THER ITEMS—We notice that succotash has advanced in 
O this market this week, the kind with green limas being now 

quoted at $1.50. No. 3 sweet potatoes have likewise ad- 
vanced 5c per dozen, and are now quoted at $1.20. Prices on 
mixed vegetables have been rearranged, and are now named at 
$1.10 for No. 2 and $4.50 for No. 10s. 


HE MARKET—AIll items of canned foods are strongly held, 
T and not many free offerings. The usual demand has con- 
tinued, and the amount of goods passed out is quite good 

in total volume. 

The heavy demand for raw oysters for the Christmas season 
is on, and the packers are finding trouble getting enough to sup- 
ply it. So far there has been no severe weather to interfere with 
oystering, but the supply does not seem to exist, for otherwise 
it would be-on hand at the good prices ruling. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trade Quieting Down—Many Will Attend the Tri-State Conven- 
tion—Some Call for Corn—The Swells Question May Be 
the Big One of the Buffalo Convention These Job- 
bers Think—-Future Peas Wanted—Pie Fruits 
Are Active—Notes of the Market. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New York, December 6, 1923. 


RADE Has Quieted Down—Dealings in the spot canned 
T foods market have been few and far between during the 

past week. The market is beginning to feel the full effect of 
the usual pre-holiday dullness, and operations are slowing down 
all along the line. With most of the distributors covered on their 
requirements up to the end of the year, trading on the spot posi- 
tion is of the pick-up variety, with buyers coming in for 5 or 10 
cases at a time to fill out orders already booked for shipment. 

Tri-State Convention Interests—Interest at present is cen- 
tered in the convention of the Tri-State Packers’ Association, 
which will be held in Philadelphia early next week. Many of the 
local brokers will drop down to the Quaker City to take in the 
convention and its attendant festivities, and it is not entirely 
improbable that first bookings of 1924 pack tomatoes may be 
put through at that time. A price has already been put out by 
a brokerage concern, and it is possible that the strong position 
of the market for old-pack goods, as evidenced by the present 
sold-up condition of the market, may tempt some of the canners 
to take a chance on booking futures at fixed prices. 

Some Call for Corn—There has been some inquiry for corn 
in the local market during the week. With Eastern fancy corn 
in short supply, and canners in other sections of the country 
rather closely sold up, buyers are anxious to take on more fancy 
corn wherever available at fixed prices. Illinois has advanced 
fancy Country Gentleman 2% cents, to $1.27%, f. o. b., and hold- 
ers are beginning to take $1.30. Standard corn, both Southern 
and Western packs, can still be had at 90 cents, cannery. 

Swells—Interest in the swells question has lagged a little 
during the week. The feature development of the market here 
was the action of Arthur P. Williams, chairman of the Confer- 
ence Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
in addressing a letter to health enforcement officials in every 
State in the Union, asking them to enforce the present regula- 
tions against the shipment of spoiled foods, and reiterating the 
determined opposition of the wholesale grocery trade to the ware- 
house plan. 
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Convention Topic—If present plans of wholesale grocers and 
brokers are carried out, it is proble that the swellls problem will 
be the paramount issue of the forthcoming annual convention of 
the National Canners’ Association in Buffalo. Wholesale grocers 
and brokers seem to be of the opinion that they can get the 
National Canners’ Association to back down on the warehouse 
proposition, and to put into effect instead the percentage plan. 

How It Is Done—The story is told on the Street that a cer- 
tain large canner, during a visit to one of his buyers here, told 
the buyer that, as a matter of principle, he (the canner) would 
not grant one-half of one per cent in lieu of swell claims. The 
canner said, however, that he would increase the cash discount 
to a point where the total discount to the buyer would equal the 
usual cash discount, and one-half of one per cent in lieu of swells 
claims. The buyer, so the story runs, gravely informed the can- 
ner that as a matter of principle, he (the buyer) would not buy 
this canner’s pack unless he could get one-half of one per cent 
discount in lieu of swell claims, and that a clause so stating the 
agreement should show in the contract. At present the situation 
is deadlocked. 

Future Peas Wanted—There is still considerable interest 
shown in the future canned pea situation. Wisconsin has booked 
considerable business, Ohio has taken some business, and New 
York State canners are coming into the market. Thus far an 
actual price list covering the pack of a reputable New York 
State canner has not been seen by the writer, but it is under- 
stood that the ideas of the New York canners are about the same 
as those of the Wisconsin packers’ 1923 prices, with a possible 
5 to 10 cent advance on standards in the more popular siftings. 

Pie Fruits Active—Demand for No. 10 pie fruits continues 
to show activity on spot. Among the items inquired for are 
gallon apples, red sour pitted cherries, pineapple, berries and 
peaches. Gallon peaches are strongly held, and as a result of 
this condition buyers have been turning to the dried peach in 
some quantities. An offering of Northwestern solid pack pie 
apples at $3.85, f. o. b. Washington cannery, was noted during 
the week. 

Canned Prunes Popular—Canned prunes have met with a 
good demand this season. The popularity of the canned article, 
as well as its practicability, is demonstrated by the fact that 
the San Jose cannery of the California Prune and Apricot Grow- 
ers’ Association has been working day and night shifts for some 
time past packing canned prunes on a Government contract. 

Experimental Cannery—News advices from Washington to- 
day state that an experimental canning factory is being erected 
by the Chilean Government in the “Quinta Normal,” the national 
farm, in Santiago. Machinery costing $60,000 will be used in the 
cannery. Chile’s fruit industry has been rapidly forging to the 
front during the past several years, and the development of the 
canning industry will constitute a menace to California’s South 
American canned fruit business. This season it is expected that 
approximately 100,000 cans of fruit will be put up and shipped 
to Europe on trial in order to test the demand and market possi- 
bilities. If the Chilean canned product sells well, efforts will be 
made to develop a large canning industry in Chile under private 
management and financed by private capital. 

Personal Notes and Observations—Frank E. Gorrell, genial 
Secretary of the National Canners’ Association, was visiting 
friends in the local trade today. 

S. E. Comstock, well-known canner, of Newark, N. J., was 
in the market this week, making headquarters with Butler & 
Sergeant, Ine. 

W. F. Leonard, of the Leonard Packing Co., of Portland, Me., 
was making the rounds of the trade during the week. 

Norman J. Griffith, sales manager of the Stittville (N. Y.) 
Canning Co., was visiting his brokers, W. D. Breaker & Co., Inc., 
this week. 

Col. Wm. R. Roach, leading Michigan canner, with head- 
quarters at Grand Rapids, was here during the week, stopping 
with North & Dalzell. 

E. S. Wangenheim, of the California Conserving Co., can- 
ners, with headquarters at San Francisco, was visiting his brok- 
ers, Arnold & Montgomery, during the week. 

Walter B. Timms, of Warmington, Timms & Co., was visit- 
ing his office this week, this being his second visit to the office 
since its recent operation. 

. C. Lord, sales manager of the Curtis Corporation, canners, 
of Long Beach, Cal., was in the market this week, making head- 
quarters with T. J. Groth & Co. 

Ralph Brown, general manager of the Rochelle (Ill.) can- 
neries, was in the market during the week, making his head- 
quarters with Bacon & Trubenbach, Inc. a 

F. S. Price, Jr., of the Price Sales Co., of Baltimore, was 
visiting along the Streeet during the week. 
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Buyers Show Disposition to Take Goods—P eas and Tomatoes 
Scarce in This Market—Most Heavy Packing Corn States 
Have but Small Surplus of Spot Corn—Pumpkin Is 
Again Active — Jobbers Unconcerned About 
Swells Discussion—Canned Pumpkin. 

By “Wrangler,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Chicago, December 6, 1923. 


~ HE Market—The market for canned foods is rather quiet 
‘| on the surface, but beneath the surface there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of the wholesale grocers to buy any bar- 
gains which may be obtained in canned corn, peas and tomatoes 
and some other articles that are scarce. 

Both peas and tomatoes are scarce in the West. Corn can- 
not be said to be scarce, but it is nevertheless selling well. 

The announcement by the National Canners’ Association of 
the compilation of the statistics of the output of canned corn for 
1923, aggregating 14,000,000 cases, has had no demoralizing 
effect upon the market. 

The output is larger than that of last year about 2,500,000 
cases, but buyers remember that at the beginning of last year 
there was a surplus taken over from the previous year, 1921, of 
more than 2,000,000 cases, whereas this year no surplus whatever 
was carried over and the canned corn pack of 1923 arrived on a 
bare market. 

Iowa and Nebraska announce that their unsold part of the 
1923 pack of canned corn is 353,000 cases, and Ohio announces 
her unsold part of the 1923 pack of canned corn is 260,000 cases. 
Wisconsin has very little canned corn unsold, but Illinois and 
Indiana have considerable of the 1923 pack unsold, but have not 
announced the quantity held in first hands. Careful estimators 
who are well posted state that the unsold portion of canned corn 
in the hands of canners at present will not aggregate more than 
2,000 000 cases. This quantity must supply the demand now for 
nearly nine months, and it will not be sufficient. 

The Iowa-Nebraska Canners’ Association held a fine meeting 
at Omaha this week on the 4th and 5th of December. The meet- 
ing was well attended. The statistics of the total pack of canned 
corn for the United States were announced, and the statement 
in relation to the unsold part of the pack was made, and the 
effect upon the canners who still hold some unsold stock seemed 
to strengthen their views in relation to prices, and to make them 
feel confident that higher prices will prevail after the first of 
January. 

Some sales of Western canned tomatoes have been made dur- 
ing the past week wherever they could be found. One sale heard 
of was for 2,000 cases No. 2 extra standard, f. 0. b. Ohio, at $1.00 
per dozen. This canner, we learned, really held his goods at 
$1.05, but was anxious to close them out in order to avoid putting 
them in winter storage. Quite a number of canners of Wisconsin 
have named prices on canned peas for future delivery of 1924 
pack, and I understand that important sales have been made. 

There is an impression among buyers that the opening prices 
were figured before the canners realized that the price of cases 
and cans would be advanced on January 1, 1924, making an arbi- 
trary difference of about 5c per dozen in the cost of packing No. 
2 canned peas, and some buyers who were inclined to place their 
orders early were actuated or influenced by that fact. 

Wisconsin has begun business for 1924 pack early, and some 
have already named prices on canned beets for 1924 and canned 
graded stringless beans for 1924. Prices on these articles are a 
ies higher than those that were named for 1923, but not much 
iigher. 

Canned pumpkin, which has been taking a rest or recess for 
a while. owing to the fact that the demand for Thanksgiving 
trade had been supplied, has now become active, and the whole- 
salers are looking around for supplies for Christmas and the 
holiday trade, during which period many millions of pumpkin 
pies will be consumed. 

In conversation with some well-informed retail grocers, I 
find that they are not troubling themselves about regional ware- 
houses or the zonal system for the collection and destruction of 
swells. They are not disposed to make any fuss about the method 
in which the swells or spoiled canned foods are disposed of so 
Ieng as they receive their reparation for any canned foods that 
spoil on their hands. They state that they want to obey the law, 
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and if there is no legal obstruction or prohibition, they are indif- 
ferent as to whether they ship them back to the jobber or ship 
them to the zonal warehouse, and seem inclined to think that 
they will obtain prompter consideration of their claims if the 
goods are shipped to the zonal warehouses, where they will be 
promptly and adequately inspected and paid for. 

They state that they frequently have considerable difficulty 
in trying to obtain consideration for their claims for swells and 
returned goods when they send them back to the wholesalers, 
and believe that putting the claims up direct to the canners for 
allowance, by shipping to the zonal warehouses, will give them 
better results. 

The inquiry for canned salmon, sardines, shrimps and tuna 
is very limited. The season for the largest consumption of these 
goods is the spring and summer. The wholesalers are not dis- 
posed to carry large stocks of them through the winter, thereby 
losing interest and storage. Consequently they keep their hold- 
ings at the lowest point. 

There is very little demand for canned fruits of any descrip- 
tion. The wholesalers seem to be well supplied, and retailers 
have considerable stock of which they have not had a chance to 
dispose. The great abundance of green fruit on the market all 
during the fall season has had a deterrent effect upon the sale 
of canned fruits, as the housewife will not often resort to canned 
fruits when the fresh fruits are so cheap and abundant as they 
have been this season. 

The report of the Agricultural Department of the United 
States in relation to the crop of canned apples states that the 
yield of this fine fruit on the Pacific Coast, Washington and Ore- 
gen, has been especially large, but a great deal of the fruit will 
be used for export and is now being held in warehouses on the 
Pacific Coast and the Eastern and Atlantic warehouses largely 
for that business. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market Quiet—Little Buying of Tomatoes—Not Much Activity 
in Corn—Needed the Big Pack of Corn—Future Peas 
Selling Slowly—Fruits Show Strength. 

By “Missourian,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


St. Louis, December 6, 1923. 


ARKET Quiet—The canned foods market here continues 
M quiet. Distributors continue to buy only for their imme- 
diate requirements. Spot goods in small quantities only 
are being taken. There is always a quietness at this time of 
the year, but this season it is more noticeable than usual. Buyers 
are not in the market for general lines, because inventory time 
is so near. Only small lots are being picked up to piece out 
holdings. Most of the distributors are pretty well covered for 
their immediate needs, and from now on until the season ends but 
little business is expected. It looks now that after the first of 
January considerable buying will take place. Just at the present 
time the distributors are giving more attention to taking in 
staples shipped on contract by canners and arranging for their 
storage. There is a little buying ahead. As distributors know 
that they have made money on what goods they have bought 
and with no surplus in sight, they are of the opinion that they 
will make more money later on on goods they have purchased at 
the prevailing price. It is reported here that private label dis- 
tributors and packers have come to an agreement on methods of 
adjusting swell claims. From information given out by local 
buyers, this method is said to be on a percentage allowance. 
Tomatoes—The Southern tomato market remains unchanged. 
There is little buying being done. Once in a while a car or less 
is put on the market and sold for factory shipment. There is 
but little of a demand even when some shading is being done. 
Most of the call for Southern tomatoes is for No. 3 standard 
sizes. Little interest is being shown in 1924 pack. Jobbers are 
shutting down on their purchases of spot tomatoes because of the 
nearness of January 1st. Canners are not forcing their sales. 
They are waiting for buyers to come to them when they need the 
goods. The same conditions prevail with California packers. 
Canners believe all sizes will go higher after the first of the year. 
The lower prices now prevailing are attributed to a wish to liqui- 
date some stocks to get some ready money. 
Corn—tThere is not so much activity as there was, owing to 
existing conditions, such as inventory time, etc. Standard and 
fancy rule firm, but not very active for replacement. The retail 
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movement is active, which is a pleasing feature to the distribu- 
tors having holdings. Fancy corn is wanted right along and is 
searce. According to a statement made on the corn situation, 
a broker stated to the writer: “The 1923 corn pack has been 
unusually large this season, totaling 14,106,000 cases, expressed 
in terms of No. 2 cans. This is the second largest output on rec- 
ord. The large bulk was produced by five States, ranging in the 
order of their importance: Illinois, 2,382,000; Iowa, 2,392,000 
cases; Maryland, 2,356,000 cases; Ohio, 1,390,000 cases, and In- 
diana, 1,208,000 cases. The Maine output was 923,000 cases, and 
that of Minnesota 898,000 cases. The big pack was rather a 
surprise, but it has caused no apprehension because corn is sell- 
ing well and has for several months. The scarcity and high 
price of peas has been a factor in the retail field, while corn has 
depended also upon its own merits. Standards have been held 
firm, while fancy has been wanted right along.” 

Peas—Futures in peas are being offered in standard sweets 
and Alaskas, but not being pushed. It is the opinion of some 
that it is too early to make contracts when canners are making 
reservations as to percentage of desired grades they will allow. 
Spot peas, particularly standards, are scarce. There are no free 
sellers. Some carloads of Wisconsins are being booked. 

Miscellaneous—On the canners’ side all vegetables are in a 
splendid condition. Asparagus is scarce. String beans are 
wanted. Spinach is high and the Southern pack restricted. 
Squash and pumpkins have been selling well. 

Fruits—Spot prices are showing strength on all goods, and 
there is not too many in the market. Peaches are steady on low 
grades. Apricots are quiet. Cherries are selling in a small way. 
California lines are broken, and the independents are not com- 
peting as strongly with their competitors as they did. Buying 
by grades is getting more difficult. 

Milk—There is a quiet market in milk, and orders are mostly 
small. Prices remain steady. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The Rains Have Come—All Work Has Been Held Back by Their 
Delay—Better Demand for Canned Foods Expected—Two 
Zonal Warehouses Established—Pacific Coast Backs 
This System—No Formal Opposition Is Ex- 
pected From Buyers—Opening Prices 
on Spinach— But Few Sweet 
Potatoes Packed Here— 

Coast Notes. 

By “Berkeley,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


San Francisco, December 6, 1923 


HE Rains Come—Following six weeks of phenomenal Indian 
Summer weather, with warm days and clear nights, the 
San Francisco Bay district received the first real rain of 
the season on Thanksgiving Day. The rain was badly needed, 
since the precipitation to date is only about one-third of the 
normal and less than one-sixth that of last year. Farmers have 
not been able to commence plowing, and work is fully a month 
behind schedule, with some crops in bad shape. The lack of 
frosts in this district has prolonged the growing season for such 
items as tomatoes, and these are still to be had in the markets 
in quantities, although canners have ceased packing operations. 
The abundance of fresh fruits and vegetables is interfering with 
the local movement of canned foods, but now that the stormy 
season has set in, a better demand for the latter is anticipated. 


The Zonal Warehouses — Preliminary arrangements have 
been made for the establishment of two zonal warehouses in 
California for the handling and testing of swells under the plan 
worked out at the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Canners’ Association, held at Chicago in November. 
One of these warehouses will be established at Los Angeles, and 
the other either at Oakland or San Francisco. The latter is in 
the nature of a distinction without a difference, since Oakland is 
San Francisco’s largest suburb and a part of the parent city in 
all but name. The zonal warehouse plan has been formally ap- 
proved by the Canners’ League of California, the Northwest 
Canners’ Association, the Association of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Canners and the Western Canners’ Association and other organi- 
zations are expected to step into line shortly. Some buyers are 
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already advising California canners that they will insist on a flat 
allowance for swells, rather than on the allowance proposed under 
—  aaeeeee plan, but no great amount of opposition is antici- 
pated. 

The Market—While the market for California canned fruits 
and vegetables is rather quiet and sales are confined to small 
lots, prices are being well maintained and the situation is firm. 
In some lines a clean-up has already been effected, and in no 
line is the surplus such that it cannot be moved by spring, under 
normal conditions. The retail trade is showing a desire to pur- 
chase .goods only as they are needed, and no efforts are being 
made to push sales. Prices have advanced since opening prices 
were named, and further increases are expected by spring to 
cover the cost of carrying goods. 


Opening Prices on Spinach—At least one concern has named 
opening prices on the 1923 pack of spinach, and others are ex- 
pected to step into the market at an early date. Walter M. Field 
& Co. are quoting spring pack goods as follows: No. 1, $1.10; 
No. 2, $1.20; No. 214, $1.45, and No. 10, $4.85. These prices are 
about the same as the future prices named a year ago. The 1923 
pack amounted to 1,383,831 cases, as compared with 1,180,525 
cases in 1922, but was much smaller than was anticipated, the 
acreage planted suggesting an output of more than 2,000,000 
cases. The pack is moving out steadily, with the outlook that 
it will be absorbed in good shape. 

Sweet Potatoes—But few sweet potatoes will be canned in 
California this season, according to leading members of the trade. 
It is held that packing costs are such that retailers must sell 
for twenty cents a can, and this price does not appeal to con- 
sumers. One large packing concern recently closed out its stock 
at $1.25 a dozen, taking a loss of about 50 cents a dozen. 

Warehouse Financing—The field warehousing plan indorsed 
by the War Finance Board and the Federal Reserve Bank has 
been placed in operation by the Lawrence Warehouse Co., and 
its working was discussed at a recent conference of fifty bonded 
agents of the company, held in San Francisco. The plan, as it 
works out, practically permits the warehousing company to take 
a lease on a portion of the canner’s plant in which is stored 
unlabeled and uncased canned foods under the care of a bonded 
agent. The agent notifies the warehousing company that a cer- 
tai quantity of canned foods is in storage, an appraisal of the 
value is made, and the warehouse company issues receipt which 
the canner can use as security for bank loans, thus securing early 
returns on his pack. With his products thus financed, the canner 
is in a position to hold his pack until market and transportation 
conditions are favorable, eliminating the necessity of sacrificing 
a portion of the pack to meet immediate expenses. The plan 
also helps solve the transportation problem and makes the can- 
ning business an all-year proposition, instead of a seasonal busi- 
ness. The San Francisco concern has sixty-two field warehouses 
in Northern and Central California. 


Coast Notes—Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the Department 
of Commerce, has announced the appointment of Lincoln Hutch- 
inson, of Berkeley, Cal., to take charge of the investigation into 
the transportation difficulties which confront Pacific Coast ship- 
pers of perishable products. The Canners’ League of California 
will co-operate with the Department of Commerce in this investi- 
gation, and is soliciting suggestions from its members. 


The Pacific Pea Packing Co. will shortly enlarge its plant at 
Oakdale, Cal., and plans to handle peaches, pears and figs next 
year, as well as tomatoes, cucumbers nd other vegetables. 


Coykendall, Inc., canners and handlers of California fruits, 
have moved their offices from San Francisco, Cal., to their plant 
in the east-bay suburb of Berkeley. 


The recent rains will greatly benefit the olive crop in North- 
ern and Central California. Rain and cooler weather has been 
needed to fill out the fruit and hasten its maturity. The crop in 
these districts is a heavy one. 


The California Sea Food Distributing Co. has opened offices 
at 214 Front street, San Francisco, Cal. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the California Peach 
Day Association, held at Yuba Cit,y, Cal., it was decided to unite 
with the Sutter County Chamber of Commerce in a demonstra- 
tion to growers and canners of the value of advertising to in- 
crease consumption of cling peaches. The plan is to send a rep- 
resentative to some live market in the East to conduct a news- 
paper advertising and general publicity campaign, to feature the 
Sutter county peach girls, arrange for window displays, and in 
other ways to make people want peaches for their tables. Sales 
will be compared with sales in other cities to show the value of 
the work. 
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MAINE MARKET 


Maine Canners Meet—Association Will Have Exhibit at Buffalo— 
A Few Holdings of Fancy Corn Found—Apple Canning 
Coming to an End—Notes of This Section. 

By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Caming Trade.” 


Portland, Me., December 7, 1923. 

ONVENTION—The annual meeting of the Maine Canners’ 

Association was held in Portland on the 5th, with a very 
: nice attendance. Election of officers resulted in the reap- 
pointment of Dr. W. E. Elwell to succeed himself as President, 
and Mr. J. W. Lanigan was continued in the office of Secretary. 
A dinner was enjoyed, and was followed by remarks from A. M. 
G. Soule, of the State Pure Food Department, on matters per- 
taining to the bureau; by Dr. Elwell on the subject of cans and 
tinplate, and by Dr. Sax, of the University of Maine and a rep- 
resentative of the E. B. Clark Co., on seed selection and cultiva- 
tion. The Maine Association will be represented at Buffalo by 
a canned foods exhibit, and members are taking hold of this 
movement with much interest. 


The passing days are bringing to light small holdings of 
fancy Maine corn, there being probably five blocks of around a 
thousand cases each, some of Crosby and some of Golden Bantam. 
In one or two instances there are offerings of a carload cf both 
varieties together. These lots have been offered in various mar- 
kets and heard of again and again, until reports would indicate 
that large stocks were being held. Crosby corn is being held at 
about $1.60 and Golden Bantam at $2.00, with a proviso that 
these prices carry immediate shipment. This is because cold 
weather is due in Maine and canners wish to get their goods 
moved out altogether or make arrangements for winter storage. 
After the corn once goes into storage it will doubtless be held 
until spring and valued at consequent higher prices. 

The apple-canning season is already waning, several fac- 
tories having completed their work. Those still operating are 
shipping out goeds as fast as produced, and there is evidence 
that the new year will see the local market practically bare of 
spot apples. $3.50 for regular grade apples has been the price 
for several months, and is applying on business done today. 

E. W. Marble, of Farmington, who replaced his former build- 
ings with a new and up-to-date cannery this season, closed down 
last week, after a very successful run. Appreciation «f Mr. 
Marble’s management was shown in a surprise given by his em- 
ployees, at which time he was presented with flowers and smokes 
in token of their esteem. 

Mr. H. B. Bird, of the Medomak Canning: Co., is among those 
working for an improvement in the factory and market conditions 
in the Maine blueberry industry. New methods of cultivation 
in the fields, of process in the factories and of marketing are 
now being studied out, and it is predicted that this branch will 
soon be one of the most important on the Maine canning industry. 
The market is bare of goods and the demand still unsupplied, 
which promises a good reception for 1924 offerings when they 
are placed before the buyers. Since practically all of the blue- 
berries of the country are packed in Maine, there is no reason 
why this line should not be developed extensively. 


MAKING “GEORGE” DO IT 


N quoting the address of Mr. George W. Cobb, of the Ameri- 
can Can Co., in last week’s issue, “The Prices of Cans in 
1924,” we made him say: 


“In my opinion the canned foods business has never 
entered a year under more ‘suspicious’ circumstances.” 
Just replace the “s” in “suspicious” with an “a” and you will 
have what he really said—“auspicious.” And we will all agree 
that he is right. 


COSTA RICAN PINEAPPLE DAMAGED. 


UNGUS diseases are causing serious damages to 
the pineapple crop of the Port Limon District of 
Costa Rica, practically one-third of the crop being 
rejected at the fields- It is said that from 25 to 75 per 
cent. of the fruit actually shipped is being lost because 
of the diseases developing in transit from Port Limon 
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to American markets. Consul John J. Meily informs 
the Department of Commerce that the most vigilant 
precautions, which include fumigation with formalde- 
hyde gas after the fruit is graded and loaded in rail- 
road cars for transportation to vessels, are taken. Ef- 
fective control of the diseases is rendered difficult on 
account of the wet climate of the Port Limon District 
and if the large losses cannot be controlled it is be- 
lieved that the future of the pineapple growing indus- 
try in Costa Rica is very discouraging. 


TRACY TO BE WITH LANDRETH COMPANY. 


HE D. Landreth Seed Company, of Bristol, Pa.. 
T takes pleasure in announcing that John E. W. 

Tracy, the youngest son of the late Dr. W. Tracy, 
has resigned his position with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington to enter their employ. He 
will act as manager of the Landreth Bloomsdale trial 
grounds, seed crop breeder, and inspector of contract 
crops. Let us add here, the Landreths have raised 


garden seeds for one hundred and forty years. 


Mr. Tracy was born in Michigan, educated in the 
Detroit public schools, and later graduated from the 
Michigan Agricultural College, having specialized in 
botany and plant breeding. After leaving college he 
obtained expert knowledge of the seed trade by spend- 
a year in each of several well-known seed establish- 
ments in eastern United States. He entered the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1901 as seed tester and 
manager of their extensive testing gardens, which are 
now situated in Arlington. Mr. Tracy has traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the United States inspecting seed 
crops and doing special work in sugar beet seed pro- 
duction. Besides making more than twenty trips 
across this country he has spent two summers in Eu- 
rope, as United States seed agent, inspecting the rais- 
of vegetable, sugar beet, and flower seeds. During 
these trips he also acted as seed explorer, which re- 
quired his traveling extensively from northern Africa 
to Norway, Finland and Russia. 

An interesting incident is that over sixty years 
ago Mr. Tracy’s father raised seeds in Michigan for 


the father and grandfather of the present generation 
of Landreths. 


VERY CLEARLY 


One thing that America and Europe have in common is an 
ability to see one another’s duty—Athens News. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 


Packe 
6 No finer cans beneath the sun, 
Milk Canners 


at Quality first since nineteen-one. 


Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
eigen Fits us well to serve you now. 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


H. D. DREYER & CO.. | 50 Years ot Service to Canners. 
s nc. 
MANUFACTURERS Thos. J e Meehan & Co. 
( Thos. L. North ) 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
FOR THE CANNERS BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
ALCIEANNA and SPRINGSTS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. ] 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 

Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St. N. W. hata D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
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Famous 
Arabol 
Adhesives 


TINNOL 


For Hand Labeling 


By actual test this is the only strictly neutral paste for 
labeling tin. It sticks any kind of label on lacquered or 
plain tin; positively prevents rust spots and does not 
affect the most delicate colors; does not warp or 
wrinkle paper; keeps sweet in any weather. Ready for 
use as we ship it. 

This famous product has been used by food packers for 
35 years, and is indorsed asthe most satisfactory ad- 
eats on the market for labeling tin containers. 


_ Write for a free sample 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO., 


Executive Offices - 110 East 42nd St., 
NEW YORK 


Chicago: 111 W. Wash. St. Toronto: 13 King St., W. 


San Francisco Boston Portland, Oreg. 
Los Angeles St. Louis Montreal Can. 
San Jose New Orleans London, Eng. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Cicero, Ill. | Brampton, Ont. 


Winter Time 
Is Experiment Time. 


Let me help you— 
Improve The Quality 
Of Your Product. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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SMILE AWHILE 


MANUFACTU 
CANNERS'°P. 
ANIVES-APR 


SUPPLIES 
824 MAIN SJ. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


Canners Write or inne us—Plaza 3464-3463. 
Howard E. Jones & Company 


406 Water Street, Cor. Custom House Avenue 
Brokers CANNED FOODS 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Your offerings 


A NEW WAY OF PUTTING IT 


The atmosphere of the smoking-car lent itself to reminis- 
cence. 

“Captain,” asked the hardware salesman, “would you mind 
telling me how you lost your arm?” 

“Not at all,” replied the bronzed officer with the empty 
sleeve. “It happened this way: We were due for another turn 
in the trenches the next day, so they were giving a dance for 
us that night back in the rest camp. A few welfare workers 
were there, and among them was the cutest little girl I ever met. 
I managed to dance with her most of the evening, and towar¢ 
the end we wandered out into the moonlight. ‘Captain,’ she said, 
after a while, ‘please remove your arm.’ 

“And you know, she was such a sweet little girl, I just 
couldn’t refuse her.”—Judge. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


Barber—You say you have been here before? 
to remember your face. 


Victim—A)h, it’s all healed now. 


I don’t seem 


GREEK 


Teacher—What are the three important Greek orders? 
Small Boy—Cups skuffey, rroas bif sanwhich, and peas cocoa- 


nut pie. 


NOT SO DUMB 


Joe—I tell you, old Bill Gurk knows his stuff. 

Jo—What makes you think so? 

Joe—Didn’t you hear how he broke the record in the back- 
stroke the other day? 

Jo—Yes, yes! 


Joe—Well, the cagey guy put his suit on backward and 
swam the crawl.—Tiger. 


DEFINITION 


A widow—The luckiest woman in the world. She knows all 


about the men, and all the men who know anything about her 
are dead.—Widow. 


Britisher—I say, old top, who won the world’s series? 

American—The Yankees. 

Britisher—Naturally, I—er—knew that, but what was the 
name of the blooming club ?—Virginia Reel. 


TACTFUL TALK 


The Judge—This lady says you tried to speak to her at the 
station. 

Student—It was a mistake. I was looking for my room- 
mate’s girl, whom I had never seen before, but who’d been de- 
scribed to me as a handsome blond with classic features, fine 
complexion, perfect figure, beautifully dressed and— 

The Witness—I don’t care to prosecute the gentleman. Any- 
one might have made the same mistake.—Punch Bowl. 


HOW ABOUT A SEXTETTE? 
Teacher—Johnny, 
there are. 
Johnny—Three. 
Teacher—What are they? 
Johnny—Male sex, female sex and insects.—J. P. Eckersen. 


stand up and tell us how many sexes 


NOT TODAY, PLEASE 


“Please, ma’am,” said a domestic, “there’s a poor man at 
the door with wooden legs.” 
“Why, Bridget,” answered the mistress in a reproving tone, 


“what can we do with wooden legs. Tell him we do not want 
any.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. 
can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. Baltimore. 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See_ Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
MeDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin. Wis. 
A. T, Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


See Labeling Machines, 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. 

Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 

ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


See Closing 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. 


See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
— and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


-A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
and Agitators. 


See Corn Cooker 
ers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., a Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
ontinen an Syracuse, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. aes 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltim 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 
kettles. See glass 
ned. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 


metically sealed). 
ontinental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohie 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


ri and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohto. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
F. H. Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 


Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, ete. See P 
quipment. 


ower Plant 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machinery. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. i. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
ll. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
k. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. . 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Zastrow Mechy. Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paring Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 


‘sincla*r-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PAS LE, canners’. 
Dewey & Almey Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. S. Hoyt Co., New York. 
PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


See Knives. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Pea Harvesters. 


See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. - 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 


Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
Mchy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 

Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 


Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Langse 


See Cannery 


n: P, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Scalding and Picking Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
— fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 


cers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 

Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettl 


es. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES.’ 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agen 


ts. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 

Turbines. See Blectrical Machinery. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and far. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 

Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 


See Factory Trucks. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


42 
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Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R, MITCHELL CO. 


Foot ef Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws. on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub ea the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of thetooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive LABEL” 
on your Can 

properly displayed 

spells “SUCCESS” 

We ‘operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


house in Baltimore and can save you 
MONEY on your Labels. .. Write Us 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 


-LITHOGRAPHERS 


Gamse Builfing, BALTIMORE, MD. 


TIN CANS 


\, CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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